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CuarTeR X. 
AN EXCEEDINGLY VULGAR PERSON, 


HAT isa gentleman? Who isa gentleman? I pause for a reply. 

Of course there will be at once as many score thousand answers, in- 
dignant, sarcastic, explanatory, and argumentative, to my queries as there 
are readers to this story. But I must repeat them nevertheless. “What 
isa gentleman? and who, if you please, has aright to be considered one?” 
Maginn once, discussing the vexed question, quoted an Irish authority, 
who laid it down that for duelling purposes any one might be considered 
a gentleman who wore a clean shirt once a week. The present gene- 
ration is more fastidious, and would not be satisfied with such a standard 
of gentility. The Byronic idea of a gentleman we are all familiar with: 
small hands and feet, a high forehead (warranted alabaster), curly hair, 
and a fine taste for hock and soda-water in the morning ; but when we 
find a being so endowed squabbling with his wife, recommending Mr. 
Grimaldi the clown to take soy with his apple-tart, and composing a 
scurril poem under the inspiration of diluted gin and not hock, one begins 
to doubt somewhat of the correctness of the Byronictheory. It is plain, 
T am afraid, that manners have little to do with making a gentleman— 
in the world’s sense of the term. The Plantagenets ate their meals with 
their fingers, slept on straw, and did not use pocket-handkerchiefs ; and 
Charlemagne, not being able to write, was compelled to dip the fore- 
finger of his glove in ink and smear it over the parchment, when it was 
necessary that the imperial sign-manual should be athxed to an edict. 
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Imagine “ Carolus Magnus X his mark”! The best-bred men of modern 
times have often been of the most plebeian extraction. The French 
Duke de Noailles-Noailles confessed that the dancing-master Vestris, 
if his demeanour was to be taken as a criterion, was the most polished 
gentleman he ever saw; whereas, per contra, read what St. Simon has 
to say of the bearish and brutish manners of the great Dukes and Peers 
of his time. Brummell, the pattern of English patricians, was the son of 
a petty lodging-house keeper, and the grandson of a menial servant ;—if 
he ever had a grandfather at all. Again, as to appearance. Take down 
your Lavater’s Physiognomy, and, placing your hand over the names 
appended to the portraits, just strive by guess-work to determine who 
are the nobly-descended and who the base-born in that long panorama 
of faces. Long odds may be laid that when you come to remove your 
hand, you will discover that this eagle-nosed, lofty-browed worthy, who 
by his countenance should be of the bluest blood of Castile, is the son of 
a cobbler, and that this bull-necked, snub-nosed, thick-lipped, clod-hop- 
ping-looking fellow is a grandee of a hundred quartering’s, or a prince of 
an imperial house. Now, do you think I am about to launch into some 
hotly democratic invective against the folly and fallacy of claims of long 
descent; that I am about to quote the “grand old gardener and his 
wife ;” or ask, with Wat Tyler’s crew, who was a gentleman when the 
gardener delved and his wife span; or chuckle over the ambassador- 
poet’s proposed epitaph : 
“Tadies and gentles, by your leave, 
Here lies the body of Matthew Prior ; 


The son of Adam and of Eve: 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ?” 


No: I have not any wish to attempt sarcasm either one way or the other— 
eithera bout “tenth transmitters of foolish faces,” or poor varlets whose 
blood “has crept through scoundrels ever since the Flood.” Blood, 
quotha! If I am pricked, will not my veins yield the life current ; and if 
I choose to wear blue spectacles, may I not declare it to be the real tap— 
the genuine sangre azul? Blood, forsooth! What are your two-penny- 
halfpenny Howards and Percys to my ancestry,—to yours, my descen- 


dant of five hundred cattle-lifters,—to yours, Fitz Bogie designed of 


Macgillicuddy ; to yours, M. de Sidonia, who carry three trumpets 
proper in memory of your ancestor who helped to blow the walls of 
Jericho down? and what are all our boastings of ancient descent compared 
with those of the Chuggs of Suffolk, who have held the plough and 
cracked the clods for twice five hundred years. Let us all be proud of 
our progenitors, and think ourselves each and severally the very finest 
gentlemen that ever stepped ; and when a rude person says, “Sir, you 
are no gentleman,” let us answer him, “Sir, you are no judge.” 

And yet: Who is a gentleman? What isa gentleman? The ques- 
tion is as far from solution as ever. J don’t know, for one; but if, as 
we are generally compelled to do, the general verdict of the world is to 
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be fallen back upon, it is very certain, not only that the Reverend Ruthyn 
Pendragon was no gentleman, but that he was, on the contrary, an ex- 
ceedingly vulgar person. 

There had been curates and curates at Swordsley. The rector, who 
was deaf, paralytic, and all but blind, had been taken care of for a long 
period by his relatives, who found the mild and genial climate of Torquay 
most suited to his infirm state of health. The large revenues of the incum- 
bency had been carefully paid in to the bankers of the Reverend Mr. Mar- 
rowfat—that was the name of the invalid rector ; and the successive curates 
had been as punctually paid their small and not increasing stipends. The 
evil-tongued, who were neither more nor less numerous at Swordsley than 
elsewhere, averred that the patroness in ordinary to ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment under the Rector of Swordsley was a certain Mrs. Gryphon, by the 
mother’s side a Marrowfat, by conjugal relation the widow of a broken ship- 
broker, and who was good enough to officiate as housekeeper, companion, 
and general Jocum tenens to the infirm clerical gentleman. She did every 
thing for him. She opened his letters, and read those which he received ; 
nay, after the Reverend Mr. Marrowfat’s death, human malignity went 
so far as to say—in the great probate case of Marrowfat and Wife versus 
Gryphon—that this indefatigable widow-lady made the rector’s will for him, 
and had it all her own way in making it. This, however, is only by the way. 
I am afraid that she did appoint the curates, and that the advent of the 
ecclesiastic who stammered, and of the other one who had no H’s, must 
be laid to her charge. Of the red-headed curate, however, Mrs. Gryphon 
must be held blameless. He of the scarlet locks was a nominee of the 
Chucklebuxes, a rival branch of the Marrowfat family, who obtained 
temporary dominion over the poor old clergyman during an absence of 
Mrs. Gryphon in London. The widow had a graceless nephew,—a Gry- 
phon, not a Marrowfat,—who, having spent a large legacy, principally in 
hire of dogcarts, and the purchase of cherry-brandy, shirts of extraordinary 
pattern, and coloured lithographs of eminent dramatic performers, had 
enlisted in the Hussars, but was speedily bought off from the draff and 
husks of the depédt at Maidstone by his affectionate aunt. Having un- 
successfully tempted fortune as a commercial traveller for an article in 
‘ general demand (the celebrated steel-edged wooden razor’), as a billiard- 
marker, and as a frequenter of certain dry skittle-alleys, whither gentle- 
men of agricultural appearance were brought to play, and where, it is 
said, they were sometimes drugged and robbed, young Ripton Gryphon 
again enlisted; this time in her Majesty’s infantry of the line. He was 
again bought off; and after enjoying for a short time an appointment in 
the metropolitan police force, from which he was dismissed for a fault, 
harmless in itself, but highly subversive of discipline, being that of offer- 
ing to fight his inspector for half a crown, this gay youth became an 
omnibus conductor, a waiter at a tavern where the hours were rather 
early than late, and an attendant at fictitious auctions, where his business 
was to bid for gigantic plated cruet-stands, and, with an air of extreme 
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solicitude, to inspect curiously inlaid writing-desks, handed round for that 
purpose on a japanned tea-tray. In this place of business he was ordinarily 
known by the familiar sobriquet of “Rip the bonnet.” IfI have mentioned 
the peculiar phases in the career of this sportive young man, it has been 
merely to mark the strong points of contrast in his character. Ripton 
Gryphon was exceedingly intelligent. His education had been excellent. 
He was a good classical scholar, a ready speaker, and he wrote a beautiful 
hand. These acquirements did not in the least militate against his 
being, root and branch, a hopeless and incurable scamp. With that odd 
perversity not uncommon to her sex, Mrs. Gryphon positively adored this 
lamentable scapegrace; and as he happened to be at the same time tall, 
curly-haired, straight of limb, bright of eye, and generally good-looking, 
the widow declared that her Ripton was born to be a gentleman; that 
he would sow his wild oats; that he should go into the Church, and 
that a country curacy was the very thing to suit him, pending, of course, 
his elevation to the episcopal bench. To all appearance, it certainly 
seemed that the soil of Mr. Ripton Gryphon’s moral nature had been 
exhausted by the cultivation of wild oats, and that unless it lay fallow 
for a time it was not likely to produce any thing but an abundant crop 
of hemp; but with the energy and audacity characteristic of a lady accus- 
tomed to deal only with weak and timid people, and to work her will 
upon them, Mrs. Gryphon set about converting a young fellow who was 
bidding fair to graduate at the hulks into a candidate for holy orders. 
She found out the easy chaplain to an easy bishop, who had already 
ordained a gentleman not quite right in his head for a living near the 
Land’s End, and another who was ,not quite right in his morals for a 
chaplaincy in the West Indies. Mrs. Gryphon learned to know, as some 
of us know, and as all of us ought to know, that other means exist for 
wearing a cassock and bands, and tacking ‘ reverend’ to one’s name, besides 
taking a university degree. The easy chaplain recommended her to a 
tutor for her Ripton,—a college man, a ripe scholar, who had taken 
deacon’s orders, who was as proud as Lucifer and as poor as Job, and 
whose name was Ruthyn Pendragon. The graceless nephew was con- 
fided to the care of this instructor, and in a quiet retirement at Clapham, 
supported from the widow-lady’s funds, did, for a certain period, make 
some progress in leaving off sack and living cleanly, like a gentleman. 
What is a gentleman? It was during the sojourn of Mrs. Gryphon in 
London, of course in the interests of her protégé, that the Chucklebux 
faction achieved a momentary triumph; and the reverend gentleman who 
had no H’s, having married a lady who had two thousand pounds, and so 
resigned his appointment, brought in the curate with the red head. Mrs. 
Gryphon returned to Torquay in a rage, and the shock of her temper 
was almost too much for the poor old rector. She was appeased, however, 
by abject concessions, and the immediate and ignominious dismissal of the 
entire Chucklebux faction (the danger was imminent; for there was one 
Chucklebux who was medical, of the homeopathic persuasion, and who 
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was also a distinguished amateur will-maker) ; and she soon resumed her 
empire over her reverend patient and relative. So hard did this lady work 
towards the accomplishment of her purpose, so various were her resources, 
so strong was her will, so feeble were those with whom she had to deal, that 
I for one should not have been surprised if success had crowned her en- 
terprise, and if Ripton Gryphon had at last crept through the hawse-holes 
on board the ecclesiastical bark. Stranger thing's have happened, believe 
me. I am not writing from imagination, or without book. All the 
widow’s plots and schemes were, alas, foiled by Ripton Gryphon taking 
it into his head to vindicate his natural character. He ran away from 
Mr. Pendragon, his tutor, and was not heard of any more. Many a similar 
scapegrace, whose relatives are vainly inquiring after him, or, through 
the medium of newspaper advertisements, as vainly entreating him to re- 
turn, is quietly tried under a false name at some provincial assizes, and 
quietly transported, without any body save some chance gaoler being 
the wiser for it. ‘ That’s a baronet, sir,” said a convict’s-warder to me 
once on Southsea Common, pointing to a peculiarly villanous-looking 
individual in cross-barred canvas and an oil-skin hat, who was leisurely 
tickling the turf with his spade,—‘“ that’s a baronet, and kep’ his ’osses 
and his ’ounds. But, Lord love you, sir, he ain’t at Portsmouth, least- 
ways as his genteel fam’ly think. Must live abroad for his ’elth, sir. 
He’s at Paw, in the Pyrenees, a living in his own chatow, is that 
baronet.” But what became of Ripton Gryphon there was no deponent 
to say. He went away, and didn’t come back. He may have subsided 
into penal servitude, as has already been hinted. He may have turned 
up swollen, blue, ghastly, and drowned, in the ooze of some riverain 
creek, and have passed from a parish dead-house to a parish grave. He 
may have enlisted again, have died on board a transport, and been flung 
to the fishes. He may have been murdered. Who knows? Men pass 
and pass in the great glass of Life like the Kings in Macbeth’s vision ; 
and there is no remembrance of those that have gone before, and no 
knowledge of those that are to come afterwards. 

Who, for instance, could have foretold that Ruthyn Pendragon, the 
tutor of the graceless scion of the Gryphons, would have ever become curate 
of Swordsley ! yet it was his kismet, his fate, to occupy that post. By one 
of those odd coincidences which are perpetually baffling and perplexing 
us, Pendragon, having passed into priests’ orders, was recommended to 
the new rector of Swordsley,—poor old Mr. Marrowfat having been 
gathered to his fathers,—and obtained employment from the Reverend 
Ernest Goldthorpe. It is not fitting to tell how the widow, at once be- 
reaved of her rector and of her nephew, raged and stormed at the course 
which events had taken. It wasn’t Ruthyn Pendragon’s fault if Ernest 
Goldthorpe chose to take him. He wanted a curacy, and Ernest wanted 
a curate: what was more natural? Why should Mrs. Gryphon charge 
him with the blackest ingratitude, and accuse him of being a traitor 
and an intriguer. He had not solicited the appointment. It had fallen 
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in his way, and he had taken it. The widow would have liked to say 
all kinds of possible things against the new curate; but there was no- 
thing to be said against him. He was stanchly recommended by college 
magnates. He was eminently learned. His poverty was notorious ; but 
his moral character was without stain. Ernest Goldthorpe was glad to 
be able to do a service to so able and respectable a young man. So the 
Gryphon was finally discomfited,—she had got all the rector’s money 
though, and all the Marrowfats and Chucklebuxes, with their lawyers to 
boot, failed in dispossessing her thereof,—and the Reverend Ruthyn Pen- 
dragon was curate to the Rector of Swordsley. 

Stay,—learning, respectability, character, all granted,—there might 
have been one little thing to be alleged against the Reverend Ruthyn 
Pendragon. He was a very vulgar person. He had plenty of H’s, 
and used them in the right place, but he was desperately vulgar. He 
looked like a vulgar person. He talked like one. He ate and drank 
like one. He dressed like one. There was a vague but uncertain vul- 
garity in his face, his smile, his deameanour. His bold, firm, defined 
handwriting was vulgar to every cross ofa ¢, to every dot of ani. When 
he first entered the presence of Lady Talmash, that. aristocratic church- 
woman held up her hands, and w hispered to Magdalen, “ However comes 
that boor by the name of Pendra: on ?” 

By lineage Ruthyn was a gentleman of the most ancient descent. 
What were ‘een, Saxons, Danes, to his old stock? He sprang 
from the genuine Phoenician stock, as I suppose all the Tre, Pols, and 
Pens of Cornwall do. Ruthyn came from that famous although some- 
what remote province. Unhappily there were no tin-mines in his family, 
nor, had Pendragon died, would there have been twenty thousand or ten 
underground in Cornwall anxious to know the reason why. He had no 
money. He was an orphan, and alone in the world. 

An old grandmother at St. Mawes had brought this vulgar person 
up. She did what she could for him, and her small savings were laid 
out for his benefit. Ruthyn’s father was a gentleman, who, about the 
year 1825, in company with other adventurous Cornish men, had gone 
in quest of some silver-mines in Peru, and found the vomito nero in- 
stead, of which, at Lima, he straightway died. The old grandmother did 
what she could for the orphan, which was not much. The father had, 
on the principle of conveying coals to Newcastle, taken most of the avail- 
able ready money of the family with him to the silver-mines of Peru. 
In after years Ruthyn Pendragon did not mind confessing that in his 
boyhood he had made a voyage in a fishing-smack, with a view to see 
whether he would like to be apprenticed to the sea; and that he had 
served a short probation behind the shop-counter of a chemist, who 
likewise sold grocery and haberdashery, at Truro. These early associ- 
ations may have been instrumental in planting the first seeds of that 
vulgarity for which Ruthyn Pendragon was always noted, and for which 
he eventually became famous. In process of time a Cornish gentleman 
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of means, who had known the paternal Pendragon, advised Ruthyn’s 
grandmother to send him to a certain ancient and well-known grammar- 
school in the WestCountry. He made great progress in his studies here, and 
was commended by his master as a very diligent and capable boy, while he 
was excepted to by his schoolfellows as being a pitiably vulgar one. He ob- 
tained an exhibition at last, and took that, and his vulgarity, and a huge 
stock (for a boy) of book-learning, and a vast fund of natural shrewdness, 
observation, and humour, with him to college. Any thing else? well, he 
had a slender wardrobe, and his grandmother’s blessing. His successes at 
the university were solid, if not brilliant. It is said of him, that leaving 
school and entering the mail-coach which was to convey him to town, . 
Ruthyn Pendragon flung his hat into the air, and cried, “ Here goes for 
Archbishop of Canterbury ;” but at the university it was speedily decided 
that such a vulgar fellow would never obtain a fellowship, while doubts 
were expressed as to whether any gentlemanly bishop could ever be per- 
suaded to ordain such a lout. He was not likely to go wrong at the 
university. His health was of the rudest, his frame of the strongest; 
and excesses of dissipation would have hurt him no more than excess of 
study ; but he was wise, and chose the latter. He read desperately and 
continuously. All that the gay youth of the university could say against 
him was that he was vulgar. They could not in their charmingly con- 
temptuous manner call him a “cad.” There was no denying his gentle 
blood. There was no finding a blot on his scutcheon. His great-great- 
grandfather was duly enshrined in Fuller’s Worthies ; a great-granduncle 
was mentioned in Anthony 4 Wood. The university tradesmen refrained 
from soliciting his custom ; they knew that he could do them no good, and 
that they could do him no harm. Of what use were well-cut coats and 
brilliant scarves to one who, winter and summer, wore a plain black coat, 
which he acknowledged to have bought second-hand, and to mend him- 
self when it required repair ; and beneath that a waistcoat and trousers of 
coarse gray serge, made by his old grandmother at St. Mawes? Where 
he first purchased his cap and gown was a mystery ; the triflers declared 
that he had bought them at a London masquerade warehouse, on his 
way to college. They were certainly curiosities of faded shabbiness. 
His linen was dreadfully coarse, but scrupulously clean. He was in the 
habit of biting the nails to the quick, and no scissors were needed for his 
large healthy-looking hands. His hair was naturally dark and glossy, 
and he needed no Macassar. He looked like a man who washed with 
yellow soap. He never had a row with the bargemen on the river. They 
respected and feared him, not alone for his strength, which was palpably 
prodigious, but for his homely, kindly manners; for he was not above 
holding the poorest and roughest in discourse, and would talk to them 
by the half-hour together of common things and their daily avocations. 
He was not vulgar to them. Some called him a “ true gentleman,” but 
more frequently working-men exclaimed: “We likes him, for he talks 
like one of us.” Clearly a very vulgar person this Ruthyn Pendragon. 
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There were young gentlemen of his college whose quarterly cigar- 
bills came to ten, nay twenty, pounds. Viscount Racquetborough, indeed, 
owed his tobacconist two hundred and odd, but, then, most of that was 
discount. Ruthyn rarely smoked; but he casually mentioned that the 
use of a short pipe had been habitual to him before he was twelve years 
of age; and when from time to time some new man who thought him an 
original persuaded him to come to his rooms, he indulged in a calumet 
of that very strongest cavendish which young undergraduates buy, like 
Editions of the Fathers, more for show than use. Such strong meat is 
not fit for babes. He was by rule a water-drinker; but sometimes after 
rowing he would drink of the country beer that labourers drank. Some- 
body mentioned Allsopp’s bitter ale to him, and he returned for answer, 
“What is that?” The Dons could not like him; he was too vulgar, and yet 
he was not offensive. He was innocent of any sins against collegiate dis- 
cipline, but he neither invited nor seemed thankful for praise. The Dons 
were of course absolved from toadying him, and he seemed to be utterly 
ignorant of the fact that any thing was to be got from toadying the Dons. 
He was a great eater, although occasionally it was known that he passed 
the twenty-four hours without any sustenance more solid than bread and 
butter; yet those who watched him—and he was strange enough to have 
many observers—remarked that he could eat voraciously of cold meat, 
of suet-pudding, and of buttered toast. He was not taciturn, for he was 
always ready to speak when spoken to; but he seldom volunteered con- 
versation. Those who most objected to his vulgarity could not help 
admiring his honest discourse, full of manly and sensible reflection. He was 
one in whose presence young men were somehow ashamed to swear, to 
talk of loose and shameful things, or, indeed, to talk nonsense, if they 
could avoid it. The most brilliant conversationalists were on their mettle 
in the presence of Ruthyn Pendragon. And yet he could enjoy humour, 
and at a droll story, proper for a decorous man to hear, would open his 
large mouth and laugh sonorously. The only overt act against the usages 
of society which he had been known to commit was this. He had gone 
to a man’s rooms to return some books he had borrowed—he was not 
above borrowing books. A dozen young fellows were present, and as 
Ruthyn Pendragon turned to depart, he saw a pack of cards which had 
been inadvertently left exposed on a table. Without any more ado he 
seized the cards, flung them into the fire, put his back before it, folded 
his arms, and said, “I am no censor of manners, Proctor, or Puritan, and 
you may think that this is no business of mine. But it is. Cards are 
the Devil’s books. Wherever I find them, I burn them. Good morning. 
If any body thinks he has a right to complain, I will fight him, here or 
elsewhere.” But nobody cared to complain, or to fight Ruthyn Pendra- 
gon; so he went, and, indeed, the sound that accompanied his departure 
much more resembled a cheer than a murmur of discontent. The story 
was told about and gained him much esteem, although men were careful 
not to invite this rigid hater of graven images to their card-parties. It 
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was known that he was not a hypocrite, and would not lie. Lord Racquet- 
borough expressed himself much pleased when he heard of the story. “ By 
Jove,” he said, “the Grisly Bear is a trump. I wish I could Jend him 
fifty pounds. He looks so deuced hard up. I wish my father could 
put a living by for him.” Viscount Racquetborough’s papa was the Earl 
of Tenniscourt (family name Dela Paume), very noble, but impoverished. 
Viscount Racquetborough was always wishing good things to every body, 
but his lordship’s habits were expensive and his means were limited. He 
ended by owing the tobacconist many hundreds of pounds; and, going 
through the court, retired to Baden-Baden until such time as he should 
be called to the House of Lords to legislate for vulgar people. 

In the second year of Ruthyn’s residence the old grandmother at 
St. Mawes died. The few pounds that were left of her savings barely 
sufficed to bury her, and to pay the expenses of her grandson to Corn- 
wall and back. He had no kindred now, no money, and no friends. 
The country gentleman who had advised his being sent to the grammar- 
school was dead. He was known at the university, and might have 
earned some money by reading with men; but he preferred to leave 
college for a while. He went away, and found a situation as usher in a 
school near London. The master was an ignorant brute, who had been 
bankrupt in the linen-drapery line, and who, when his certificate was 
definitely refused, had hesitated whether he should turn corn-cutter, low 
comedian, or schoolmaster. He had an aptitude for the two former 
vocations ; for the latter his capacity was limited to the possession of a 
very strong arm and a cruel disposition. Broomback, of Clapham Rise 
(he is Dr. Broomback now, a German degree), was glad to secure the 
services of a good classical scholar, and a university man to boot, for 
forty pounds a year. So Ruthyn Pendragon taught the boys, and 
Broomback beat them, and his wife took tithe and toll on their clothes 
and linen; and thus the division of scholastic labour was complete. The 
boys used to laugh at the usher’s odd, rough ways, as he read Greek 
Testament to them, with a great hole under the arm of his black coat; 
but he was kind and just, and I think that before he went away nine 
out of ten of those children loved the poor usher. By great good luck 
there was a boy at Broomback’s who was the son of a lady of some 
fortune. It having occurred to Broomback to beat this lad (who was 
frail and delicate) into a fever, he was removed from Clapham Rise ; and 
when he got well, he begged so earnestly that his studies might be 
directed by his dear old usher,—so he called Ruthyn,—that his mamma 
forthwith engaged the friendless Cornishman as domestic tutor to her 
darling. In time Pendragon saved enough money to take a small house 
of his own, and advertise for pupils; and one of those pupils was the 
Ripton Gryphon you have heard of. I don’t know what Ruthyn Pen- 
dragon thought of the preposterous plan of turning a scamp into a clergy- 
man, indulged in by the vain and self-willed housekeeper of the Reverend 
Mr. Marrowfat ; but he did his duty by the prodigal, even to the extent 
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of having one or two up and down fights with him. In these combats it 
must be admitted that Rip, although for his youth a somewhat ex- 
perienced bruiser, invariably got the worst of it. He was the last pupil 
that Ruthyn Pendragon took. He was rich enough to go back to the 
university and take his degree. He was ordained on the strength of a 
miserable cure offered him by the proprietor of a large bone-boiling 
manufactory in the Essex marshes, who had a chapel on his premises for 
the benefit of his work-people, and thought it rather a grand thing to 
entertain a chaplain at his own expense. The young curate—he was 
now five-and-twenty years of age—did not stay long in Essex. The people 
were willing enough to receive religious instruction ; but when they were 
not at work they straggled away to the adjacent beer-shops and got tipsy, 
and on Sundays they generally had the ague ; and finally the bone-boiler 
breaking, it was discovered that he had been robbing every body for the 
last fifteen years (he was the man who did eighty-seven thousand pounds 
worth of bills in one morning, assuring the firm who discounted them 
that every bill “had bones at the bottom of it,” but it turned out rather 
that every bill was fundamentally fraudulent); and Ruthyn Pendragon 
lost his curacy. He was fora while unemployed; but, on the recommenda- 
tion of a college-acquaintance, he became known to the Reverend Ernest 
Goldthorpe, whose views on Church matters, in the latter part of 1849, 
had not become so strongly pronounced, and who was happy to have a 
person so fitted by education and principles for the responsible position 
confided to him, and who, by family descent at least, was undeniably a 
gentleman. 

Such was the curate of Swordsley, who had not been six months in 
the village before he was idolised by the inhabitants, and who, when Ernest 
began to lean towards High-Church doctrines, became, by tacit consent, 
and without the slightest manifestation of open opposition on his part, 
the leader of the Low-Church party. “ Ah, if he was only our rector !” 
cried the men of Swordsley. The women, too, were unanimous in his 
praise,—all save the haughty maiden at The Casements, Miss Magda- 
len Hill. 

This young lady took no pains to disguise her disdain and aversion for 
the curate. He was from the very first eminently distasteful to her. She 
shuddered at the contrast between the pale, thoughtful, refined Ernest, 
with his high white brow, his crisply curled chestnut locks,—he was a de- 
licate copy of his brother Hugh,—his tiny hands and feet, his neat and 
well-fitting garments, and this brawny, swarthy, hirsute, round-shouldered, 
bull-necked, large-limbed, Ruthyn Pendragon. The man’s head was capa- 
cious enough, but his black hair grew thick and tufted down to within a 
couple of inches of his bushy eye-brows. Had he let Nature have her way, 
he would have been bearded like a pioneer. His hands were uncouthly 
shaped, and corrugated with knotty veins. Although he had the arms 
and the torso of a Hercules, he was short and clumsy in stature, and his 
legs were slightly bowed. She raged within herself to think that this 
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ragged, vulgar, truncated colossus, who blew his nose with a trumpet- 
sound, who trampled rather than walked over the flowers of a carpet, who 
clattered his tea-cup and ate his food ravenously, who dragged books from 
shelves, and if he took notice of a lap-dog only forced open its mouth to 
look at his teeth, who never wore gloves,—should be a gentleman of long 
descent ; whereas Ernest, with all his refinement and his address, and the 
title that was in store for him, was but the son of a city money-spinner 
of mushroom extraction. Why should this vulgar person, she thought, be 
a gentleman? What right had he to a proud name,—he who looked like 
some Cornish miner fresh from wielding the pick? She did not soften in 
the least when she heard how good and kind and thoughtful he was to 
the poor. Had she no goodness, no kindness, and no thought? Was 
Ernest destitute of these good qualities? She bit her lip in anger when 
she learned that this rough, awkward man, who could not speak French, 
who had plainly said that people should come to church to pray, and not 
to look at pictures, and that the best mural decoration for the chancel 
was a fresh coat of whitewash; who lodged at Pearkleborough’s the gro- 
cer’s, and bought his own chop or steak at the butcher’s (he could 
scarcely bring himself to charge the curate any thing for it)—should be 
revered and beloved by the parishioners, who looked on Ernest with a dis- 
like that was little short of hatred. She heard that this man, who could 
scarcely handle a knife and fork, and was not fit to be trusted with a tea- 
cup, could bandage wounds, could bleed a horse, or put leeches on a child’s 
temples; could dandle babies, could make out petty tradesmen’s bills, 
could appease lovers’ quarrels, and prevent contentious neighbours from 
going to law; and that he did ail this without currying favour with the 
poor (who are as easily and as often toadied as the rich), but always with 
a homely, sensible, simple-mindedness. Magdalen knew that the curate 
disapproved of the rector’s views. She disliked him for that. She dis- 
liked him for his popularity. She disliked him for his very goodness. 
She did. And yet she was a virtuous, pious, and—so far as her purse 
went—a charitable young woman. How much more reason had she to 
dislike Ruthyn Pendragon, when, as he had the ineffable presumption to 
do, he told her that he loved her? 


CuapTer XI. 


IN WHICH THE CURATE GOES TO LONDON, 


“He did,” Magdalen exclaimed indignantly,—almost passionately for 
one of her composed manner. “ He told me so in this very room.” 

“ And what if he did, Maggy?” was the reply of the person to whom 
Miss Hill addressed herself. ‘Did you expect him to tell you so in the 
church-porch, or in front of the village-inn? If you have curates here, 
you must expect them to make love to you. It stands to reason.” 

This conversation took place one May morning in the antique drawing- 
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room of The Casements. Magdalen Hill was sitting at her perpetual 
hard labour of illuminating select martyrologies on vellum; and her sole 
companion was a lady of about her own age, who, in certainly an easy 
if not an elegant posture, reclined in a large arm-chair just opposite to 
Miss Hill’s working-table, and contemplated, with that complacent interest 
which only habitual laziness can give, the delicate and minute pursuit in 
which the other was engaged. 

The lady was young—a year in advance of Magdalen perhaps, and 
although not beautiful, comely to look upon. She had more than what 
is termed “a tendency to embonpoint,” for she was decidedly plump, 
tottering on the verge of corpulence, so to speak. Now of fat girls there 
are several varieties. There is your fat baby-girl, a delightful little 
dumpling of a child, every one of whose dimples is a mine of delight, and 
every one of the creases in whose rosy limbs inspires you with an irre- 
sistible propensity to tickle it. These are the little baby-children that 
Rubens painted so gloriously. He made their little puffed-out cheeks 
celestially roseate; he curled their flaxen locks like unto the young 
tendrils of the vine; he tipped their little heels and elbows with rich 
carnations ; he took away their sex, and made them epicene; and when 
he had added little wings of green and golden plumage to their shoulders, 
they were no longer baby-children, but angels, ministering in the 
apotheoses of kings and emperors, who, I sincerely trust, have reached the 
destination which the courtly pencil of Peter Paul ascribed to their dead 
majesties. Then there is your fat school-girl, with long, fair ringlets, 
profuse as a Louis-Quatorze perruque, with fixed blue eyes that remind 
you unpleasantly of the Pantheon Bazaar and Madame Montanari’s wax- 
work shop, and with a dull, listless fixity of demeanour that makes one 
always wish to find out whereabouts the string is, in order to pull it, and 
cause the eyes to move and the great doll to squeak “pa-pa” and “ma-ma.” 
Yet another variety of the fat school-girl is there in the romp, or “ tom- 
boy,” who has cheeks as ruddy and as hard asa Ribstone pippin; who is 
continually grazing the skin off her arms, and tearing the trimming off the 
ends of her trousers; who, if she lives in the country, is in the habit of 
catching young colts and riding them without saddle or bridle round 
paddocks; who is always getting into domestic trouble through her 
transactions with a big black dog fond of the water and of chivying cats; 
who is always laughing, has a tremendous appetite, and once fought 
with a boy and came off victorious. The decline of the old-fashioned 
system of education, and the rise of seminaries and collegiate institutions, 
where young ladies attend lectures on the Odic force and the Therapeutic 
Cosmogony of Ancient Art, has made the tom-boy fat girl an exceed- 
ingly rare specimen of femininity ; but she is still occasionally to be met 
with—notably in Westmoreland boarding-schools, and in farm-houses 
of the West. I lament the progressive extinction of the merry fat girl. 
She usually grew up to be a jolly, comfortable matron, with a tribe of 
sunny children, all as great romps as she had been. Her pickled walnuts 
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were pertection. She was one of those admirable women who always give 
you something to eat when you call upon them, and if you are neither 
hungered nor athirst, insist on your carrying away a pot of preserves or a 
slice of bride-cake with you. It was in the golden age, and England was 
merry England indeed, when those fat matrons who had been fat girls 
flourished. They used to entertain you at “meat teas’—bounteous 
repasts, where there were sausages and pressed beef, soused mackerel, and 
potato-cakes. 

The fat young lady need not have been a fat child. Some are of the 
lean kind in early girlhood, and fall into fatness as others fall into love. 
The Germans are the most prolific in fat young ladies. Their names are 
Ermengarde, Hilda, Dorothea. Their eyes are blue, but not doll-like, for 
they are full ofsentiment. They call each other “Du,” and continuously 
embroider cigar-cases, tobacco-pouches, nay, carpet-bags even, for officers 
in the Grand-Duke’s army, or students of the university of Katzelstein. 
They sit and sigh, and carve Ludolf or Heinrich’s names on the bark of 
linden-trees. They write pretty little sonnets to the sky and the birds 
in fat albums bound in blue watered silk. They make little sketches in 
coloured crayons, representing Kérner going to the wars, the Fahnenwacht 
keeping his lonely watch and not daring to name the lady of his love. 
They wish they were not quite so fat; but they are above drinking 
vinegar to make themselves thin. Perhaps they eata little too much. They, 
too, marry, and have prodigious families; but they don’t become jolly. 
They go through life with a meek smile of placid resignation, eating plen- 
tifully, and reading many novels. ‘Elle a peaucoup zouffert, Matame 
la Paronne, tans le temps,” tawny-moustached Captain Kalbsfleich whispers 
to you at the table-@héte. You look at ‘“‘ Matame la Paronne,” and see 
that she has got very well through two courses, and is making a vigorous 
onslaught on the third,—let us say of stewed trout and macaroons, hot 
roast veal and raspberry-jam, or some equally anomalous German plat,— 
and find it difficult to persuade yourself that the Baroness has ever suffered 
from any thing more serious than indigestion. 

The lady who sat in the great arm-chair opposite Magdalen Hill by 
no means belonged to the sentimental or to the doll-like category of stout 
young ladies. Far more probable that ten years before she had belonged 
to the order of tomboys; indeed, it may be as well to make a clean breast 
of it at once, and avow that, at fourteen years of age, there had never been 
a franker, merrier, noisier hoyden than the Honourable Letitia Salusbury. 
She was an only child; that may have had something to do with it. The 
lady her mother—a ns woman, who was frightened at mice, and firmly 
believed in the Apparition of Mrs. Veal, as related by Daniel Defoe—had 
died during her infancy, which may have had more to do with it. At all 
events, Letitia grew up through childhood petted, caressed, and humoured 
in every caprice, and if she was not spoiled herself, she spoiled, at least, 
innumerable frocks, pinafores, pairs of socks, and garden-hats. To enume- 
rate the panes of glass fractured by this young lady, the lustres, china 
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monsters, rare tea-cups, irrevocably smashed; the dolls she dismembered ; 
the injuries she did to marqueterie tables and costly carpets; and the 
immense benefit she conferred on the bookselling trade by destroying 
every book that came within her reach, and so increasing the consumption 
of juvenile literature,—would be a task as wearisome as to learn the annual 
speeches on the Army and Navy Estimates by heart, throwing in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s financial statement by way of epilogue. Sheconde- 
scended to learn very little, but what she did learn she learned very well. 
She was the bane, terror, and despair of eight successive governesses, 
native and foreign; but she took a fancy to the Swordsley curate who 
stammered, and actually went through the Latin Accidence with him. Her 
indulgent papa, after vainly explaining to her that it was necessary for a 
young lady of her high station to attain some proficiency in the Continental 
languages, in music, and in drawing, despatched her to a Parisian pension- 
nat. After an enforced sojourn of three years, equally irksome to parent and 
child, Letitia returned to Swordsley a very fair French scholar. Of her 
drawing, it may be sufficient to say that she had a particular aptitude for 
sketching horses and dogs; but as to music, I am afraid that her progress 
had not extended farther than enabled her to whistle sundry lively airs 
familiar to the youth of Paris, and to join in the chorus of numerous con- 
vivial melodies, of which the wonder was to know where she had picked 
them up. It is certain, however, that she had publicly diswigged the danc- 
ing-master at the establishment of Madame Givry de la Ronciére in the 
Champs Elysées; that she had organised numerous hot suppers in the 
dormitory, the preparation of one of which surreptitious banquets had 
nearly set the school on fire; and that she had blown up the bust of the 
sainted M. de Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambrai, which stood in the garden, 
with gunpowder. She was the delight of her schoolfellows ; but the dis- 
wigged dancing-master called her “une belle Mégére.” Madame Givry 
de la Ronciére bore with her eccentricities, for the quarterly bills sent to 
her papa, and so punctually settled by his solicitor at St. Becketsbury, 
were very large, and made her a valuable pupil; but after the departure 
of the Honourable Miss Salusbury, the much-suffering schoolmistress 
spoke of her privately, only as “cette petite diablesse,” and in public, 
warned her flock against the example of “Ja conduite inconcevablement 
dévergondée d'une demoiselle que la convenance m’empéche de nommer.” 
The Honourable Letitia had, as a child, always had her own way ; and 
she was not likely to abandon it on coming to woman’s estate. Her papa was 
very old, and adored her. She returned all his love with interest, but that did 
not hinder her from tyrannising over him ina manner quite as good: natured 
as it was arbitrary. She had “been, at school, and with the exception of 
her brief probation under the curate who emmenned, a very close imitation 
of a dunce; but on her return to England she began to read with much 
avidity. The bent of her literary studies was peculiar. She had a 
healthy scorn for French romances, and esteemed them all, from begin- 
ning to end, as so much vicious humbug. ‘The historians, essayists, and 
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moralists, whose bulky tomes graced the morocco-valanced shelves of 
her father’s library, she classed, generically, as “old fogies,” and she 
kept fishhooks in a very splendidly bound copy of Elegant Extracts. Nor 
did our English three-volume novels, mainly relating to the cultivation 
of the affections among the upper classes of society, please her any more 
than the little brochures, full of paper poison, which are so plentiful in 
Paris. “Trash,” “rubbish,” and “rigmarole” the Honourable Letitia 
Salusbury called the staple products of the circulating library at St. 
Becketsbury. But, for the enlivening works of Captain Marryat and the 
other nautical novelists, and for the Ingoldsby Legends, Miss Salus- 
bury took an immense liking. She had the dreadful heresy to declare all 
poetry—except it was “ funny”—a bore ; but she luxuriated in the peru- 
sal of Nimrod’s sporting sketches. She yawned over Sir Walter Scott, 
and intimated her opinion that Diana Vernon was a designing minx, who 
only put on a riding-habit to hook Frank Osbaldistone; but I much fear 
that she had heard of a work written by the late Mr. Pierce Egan, and 
called Boxiana. It is terrible to tell, but the Honourable Letitia 
Salusbury was an assiduous student of ujf’s Guide to the Turf and the 
Racing Calendar. You see that I wish to extenuate nothing of her 
faults ; but, in order that nothing may be set down in malice concerning 
her, I must, while admitting that she did shoot, fish, hunt, drive,—tandem 
occasionally,—and bet, deny in the most unqualified manner what has been 
averred by the malevolent, viz. that the Honourable Letitia Salusbury 
smoked cigars and drank brandy-and-water. As to her conversation, you 
will be enabled to judge of its tenor; and as to another accusation which 
has been brought against her, of swearing, you may be sure that, if 
Miss Salusbury did now and then rap out an ugly word, I shall always, 
for good manners’ sake, suppress it. 

I say that she was not beautiful, but was still comely to look upon. 
She had great flashing brown eyes and a quantity of vagrant brown hair, 
which was ordinarily thrust into a net, or tumbled off her forehead any- 
how. She had a great deal too much colour—at least, of that colour 
which is not sold by the perfumers, and that won't rub off. Her mouth 
would have been handsome had it been a little smaller. Her teeth were 
very white, but they were large and square. Her nose wavered between 
the mild retroussé and the decided snub. But her whole face beamed 
with candour, happiness, and good-nature, and these amply redeemed the 
irregularity of her features. Her figure, for all its plumpness, was graceful 
and supple, and she was as agile as a squirrel. Nobody could precisely 
say that Miss Salusbury was masculine, although she delighted and ex- 
celled in most of the pursuits and the exercises of men. No; she was 
not masculine, and yet she had, it must be confessed, something of the 
Amazon of the Cirque about her, with a more considerable admixture of a 
good-looking milkmaid. It is very improper to say so. No doubt it is 
unpardonable to unveil a heroine who, albeit she was a peer’s daughter, 
frequently spoke of money as “tin,” of a carriage as a “trap,” of a 
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gentleman as a “fellow.” She could not help it, she said, when remon- 
strated with by Magdalen. It was her way. There was no harm in it, 
and she hated humbug. So, as it was her way, there was but one course 
open, and that was to let her have it. 

I have hinted that the papa of this young lady, who knew quite as 
much about horses, dogs, rats, and badgers as one of her own grooms, was 
a peer ofthe realm. You may take down your peerage and look for Chalk- 
stonehengist (Viscount). Jehan de Salusbury did good service at Agin- 
court. Sir Mulciber Salusbury, of Chalkstonehengist, was summoned as 
a baron to Henry the Eighth’s first parliament. The Salusburys fought 
on the King’s side during the civil wars, and the possessor of the title 
was made a Viscount at the Restoration. “ Le roy, la foy, la loy,” was 
the Salusbury motto. The Lord Chalkstonehengist regnant was a very 
old gentleman, born while the American War was at its hottest. He was 
the most consistent, but the mildest and most benevolent, of Tories of the 
old school. He spoke of the Reform Bill as “that grievous error in 
legislation,” and of the Reformers as “ gentlemen who hold the pernicious 
doctrines of Mr. Hunt and Mr. Cobbett.” A bitter Tory lord held his 
proxy, for Lord Chalkstonehengist seldom made his appearance in the 
senate-house. He wore a blue coat and brass buttons, a low-crowned 
white hat and top-boots. He had not forgotten his scholarship, and the 
composition of Latin verses sometimes served to while away an odd how. 
It was even said that he had been engaged for years in writing a history 
of the American War, in which the Stamp Act was incontrovertibly de- 
fended, and Mr. Washington very hardly dealt by. Until years and 
infirmities had overtaken him, he had been an enthusiast in the sports 
of the field; and it was with an irrepressible pleasure, mingled with an 
odd sensation that the thing wasn’t exactly proper, that he heard of 
the daring deeds of his daughter, in riding ’cross country, leaping gates 
and clearing ditches. For Miss Salusbury was in all respects a worthy 
descendant of the old monastic huntress, Dame Juliana Berners; and, 
from her own practical experience, could have capped the sporting wisdom 
of the noble lady who wrote 


““Wheresoever ye fare by fryth or by fell 
My dere chylde take heede how Trystram do you tell 
How manie manere bestys of venerie there were, 
Lysten to youre dame, and she shalle you lere: 
Four maner bestys of venerie there are,— 
The fyrst of them the harte, the second is the hare ; 
The boore is one of tho: the wulfe and not one more.” 


only, Dame Letitia Salusbury would have taken away the “boore” and 
the “wulfe,” and added the fox. 

Father and daughter lived pleasantly and comfortably enough in 
their old house on the older estate of Chalkstonehengist, about a mile 
and « quarter from The Casements. Lord Chalkstonehengist was not very 
rich, but he had enough and to spare. His high Tory predilections did 
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not prevent him from being kind, hospitable, and benevolent to his neigh- 
bours, to his tenants, and to the poor. As a landlord he was of the most 
liberal, and, although he preserved his game in moderation, never refused 
a farmer a day’s shooting. As a magistrate he was of the most merciful. 
They used to tell a story of one Giles Conybeare, an incorrigible poacher, 
who was brought before his lordship sitting in petty sessions. It was 
about the twenty-fifth time that Giles had so fallen into trouble for wilful 
contravention of the Game Laws. His lordship put on his sternest ex- 
pression of countenance, which at the worst was but dove-like. “‘ Here 
again, Giles Conybeare,” he thundered, or at least tried to thunder. 
“ Were I your lordship, I should make an example of him,” whispered 
the clerk. “Yes,” answered the noble magistrate, “an example, cer- 
tainly, an example must be made of Giles Conybeare.” “For the sake 
of the public,” whispered the clerk. ‘For the sake of the public,” his 
lordship repeated. The wretched Giles began to blubber. He could not 
deny that he had been taken red-handed, with one pocket full of hares 
and the other full of springes; but he pleaded his grandmother bedridden 
with the “rheumatiz,” his own want of employment, his large family. 
For Giles was a philoprogenitive poacher, and had no less than eleven 
children. “It makes his offence worse,” murmured the clerk sotto voce. 
“All this only aggravates your offence, prisoner,” said his lordship 
aloud; and he went on to tell the captive that he ought to be hanged, 
that he ought to be transported; that he was a disgrace to the village, 
to the estate, to the country, and so forth. Wurzel, the steward, in- 
clined his head towards the bench, and delivered a pitiable character of 
Giles from behind his hand. The prisoner could only continue to blub- 
ber, to wring his handcuffed hands, and to talk about his bedridden 
grandmother and his eleven children. ‘This must be put a stop to,” 
continued his lordship, glancing with benign severity at the culprit. 
“Tll—no, I won’t. How many children did he say he had? Eleven! 
Ah, dear me! And his grandmother bedridden, too. And. no work. 
Ah! poor fellow. I—JT Ul give him a pig. Wurzel, give him a pig,” 
quoth Lord Chalkstonehengist, throwing himself back in his arm-chair. 
You may understand from this that his lordship was not unlikely to be 
4 somewhat indulgent parent. 


“And what answer did you return to this lovelorn swain?” said 
Miss Salusbury, breaking a somewhat irksome silence which had en- 
sued. 

“T told him,” Magdalen replied, “that I should feel it my duty to 
acquaint my brother—I mean Ernest—with his conduct, if he presumed 
to repeat it.” 

“Well, that wasn’t very encouraging; but it’s an answer that may 
cut both ways. Appeals to one’s brother may mean any thing. Don’t 
you remember the story of the young lady in Australia—I dni like to 
go to Australia—who wrote just this in a book, and left it, quite by 
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accident of course, in the way of a bashful swain, ‘If he doesn’t propose 
to-morrow, I’ll get my brother to thrash him’ ?” 

“T must beg you, Miss Salusbury—” interrupted Magdalen, looking 
up from her work— 

“T must. beg you, my dea: Maggy,” retorted the daughter of the 
House of Chalkstonehengist, “to remember that there is nothing, after 
all, so wonderful in the conduct of Mr. Pendragon. He is a gentleman 
of good family, and although he is only a curate now, why, bless us, he 
may be made Archbishop of Canterbury some fine morning.” 

“‘ He had the miserable vanity to tell me as much. He vaunted his 
poverty, and said that he would hew steps out of the rock of knowledge, 
whereby to mount to fame and fortune.” 

“T think I’ve heard that before,” Miss Salusbury remarked with semi- 
gravity. “It sounds like poetry. I hope it isn’t; for I hate poetry, 
except when it’s jolly; and I should be sorry if Pendragon turned out 
a humbug. Did you ever hear the ‘ Ratcatcher’s Daughter, Maggy? 
I made Willy Goldthorpe sing it to me the last time he came over from 
St. Becketsbury.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Lord Chalkstonehengist’s daughter 
was an immense favourite with young men, both of sporting tendency 
and the military profession, who voted Lady Talmash a dragon, and 
Magdalen Hill a snowball. She was declared to be a stunner, a screamer, 
an out-and-outer,—all kinds of superlatives of admiration were applied 
to her. She was perfectly frank and unrestrained with the young 
men. They would have liked to elect her an honorary member of 
the cavalry mess at St. Becketsbury. At the cover-side her gray 
riding-habit, and the red feather in her cap, were as well known as 
Lord Chalkstonehengist’s white pony,—he could not follow the hounds 
now, but liked to see the meet and chat with his neighbours,—or as 
Farmer Turmut’s big brown horse with the star on his forehead. She 
tolerated smoking, after permission had been asked; but woe betide the 
luckless wight who lit his cigar without leave being granted, or who by 
word or deed took a liberty with the Honourable Letitia Salusbury! An 
unhappy cornet, raw to the service, was once rash enough to chaff her, 
whereupon the daughter of Chaikstonehengist pulled his ears till they 
were as crimson as his sash, flung his undress cap out of window, and 
bade him follow it, or she would make him, she added significantly. 
You could not take a liberty with her, although she did know the “ Rat- 
eatcher’s Daughter,” and had besides an astounding répertoire of ballads 
and melodies more popular than refined. The Onzeport hounds met 
near St. Becketsbury, and Letitia rode regularly to them. There had 
come down a certain celebrated sportswoman— who but the famous 
Miss Southbank, indeed!—who sometimes hunted other animals besides 
hares and foxes. She thought it would be capital fun to engage the 
eccentric daughter of Lord Chalkstonehengist in conversation. Up rode 
the dashing Southbank, splendid in a scarlet riding-habit, spatterdashed 
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with patent leather, with the big diamond horseshoe given to her by 
Lord Racquetborough just previous to his insolvency at her throat, and 
the riding-whip with the emerald handle presented to her by that well- 
known sporting blade, Charley Pettycashi, who kept so many race-horses, 
theatres, and dancers, who spent so many thousands a year, and who, 
when he was transported for life for his innumerable forgeries, turned 
out to have been all along a clerk in a bank with 150/. a year salary. 
Up rode the Southbank, saucy and radiant, on her noted black mare 
“Shiny Face.” I wonder the horse had not a jewelled surcingle. His 
mistress was always covered with splendour, and jewels, and shame ; 
and every one of her gewgaws had some history of sin or of folly con- 
nected with it. The Southbank presumed to “pass the time of day” to 
Miss Salusbury, and to ask her whether she meant to put the pot on for 
the Metropolitan? Letitia started back so as nearly to throw her steed 
on his haunches, and, trembling with passion, made this reply, “ You are 
an abandoned hussy. I know all about you; and if you dare to speak 
to me again, I’ll cut your wicked face in two with my whip. The 
Southbank was not very remarkable for placidity of temper, but she was 
somehow cowed as much by Miss Salusbury’s manner as by the matter of 
her answer. She rode away quite crestfallen, and at the Onzeport hounds 
was seen no more. She alluded subsequently to Letitia as an ‘“ uppish 
party,” but without bitterness. The Southbank? was sensible. Of course 
the blame of having incited her to address Letitia was laid at the door of 
Puffin, the wretched cornet, who had had his ears pulled. She vainly 
denied the charge; but it did not much matter. Some months after- 
wards that well-remembered and eccentric captain of dragoons, Lord 
Snowstorm, having rendered Puffin’s life a burden to him by cutting up 
hair-brushes in his bed, filling his boots with coal-tar, charging his cigars 
with moistened gunpowder, corking his face, and shaving off one of his 
whiskers, the cornet’s mamma indignantly interfered, and caused her dar- 
ling to sell his commission and quit the wicked, depraved service, just after 
Lord Snowstorm had been turned out of it by the Commander-in-Chief. 

Letitia and Magdalen were very good friends; but the intimacy was 
one-sided. William the dragoon was a favourite with the amazon, and 
she extended her fondness to Miss Hill; drove over two or three times to 
see her, invited her to Chalkstonehengist much oftener than Miss Hill 
chose to come, and persisted in calling her Maggy. But the haughty 
illuminator never went beyond “ Miss Salusbury” in addressing her. 

The subject of the curate was any thing but an agreeable one; but 
Letitia, for some capricious reason of her own, continued to press it. 

“Well,” she went on. “He did repeat his ‘ conduct,’ as you call it, 
didn’t he ?” 

“He wrote,” Magdalen replied, with cold severity. 

“And you—” 

“Returned his letter. More than that, I felt it my duty to carry out 
my threat. I made my brother—I made Ernest acquainted with the affair.” 
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“Tn other words, you tried to get this poor curate the sack,” the un- 
affected Letitia remarked. “That wasn’t very kind-hearted of you, 
Maggy. And what did the reverend say ?” 

“‘ He agreed with me that I was not to be insulted with impunity.” 

“Tnsulted ! where’s the insult ?” 

“‘ Miss Salusbury !” Magdalen exclaimed in proud surprise, and with 
a positive blush on her pale face. 

“Miss Hill!” the other rejoined, mimicking her. “ Dear Maggy,” 
she continued, “you are a good girl, afterall, although you are as proud as 
a dog with two tails,’—whence the Honourable Miss Salushury gathered 
her prolific collection of similes was always a matter of intense surprise. 
“ What great offence has Pendragon committed? You are both young. 
He is a clergyman and a gentleman. You are a lady. Surely you can 
strike a balance between High Church and Low Church. You can’t go 
on for ever moping here, and grizzling about that poor dear Hugh 
Goldthorpe.” 

“You forget my position,” Magdalen said, in a sad low voice. 

“Well, Ido perhaps. I forgot that you had a fortune. But what 
does that matter? Is Pendragon the first man who has wanted to marry 
a rich woman? Don’t you remember the old lines? 

¥ “* Cloth of frize, be not too bold 

If thou art match’d with cloth of gold: 


Cloth of gold, do not despise 
If thou art match’d with cloth of frize.’ 


Besides,” she added, “I don’t think that Bruin is mercenary, after all.” 

“No, indeed,” quoth Magdalen, half to herself. 

“Then why not have him. Better to be a curate’s wife than a lonely 
spinster, painting away at those everlasting saints and martyrs with their 
heads on one side, and worrying yourself about High Church and Low 
Church and Ernest Goldthorpe, who would be a good fellow enough if he 
didn’t wear peas in his shoes, and live on pickled eggs and boiled soda- 
water.” 

Again, and at the mention of the rector’s name, Magdalen blushed. 
“‘T declare,” continued Miss Salusbury, “that if Bruin asked me, I'd 
marry him myself, and beg papa to get him made something better than 
a curate; though, for the matter of that, I think Pendragon would do best 
in the Life-Guards. I’m getting tired of the life I lead. It’s very jolly, 
but it’s lonely. I don’t seem to know where I’m going. I suppose no- 
body does. Sometimes, when I’m reading Bells Life, I seem to fancy 
that I should like to be a man. They have a good many advantages 
over us, those men. Why can’t I play at nurr and spell, and walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours? Why can’t I match my novice to 
fight any man in England, bar the ‘ Mumper’—who is the Mumper ?—at 
catch-weight for a hundred pounds a side? Why can’t I show toy-dogs? 
or patronise the noble sport of ratting? or frequent the Bendigo’s Head, 
where Boxiana is kept at the bar, and gloves are always ready for the 
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convenience of gentlemen? Why can’t I go to the festive board, where 
harmony prevails, and the eccentric Joey Jones is in the chair? Who is 
Joey Jones, and why is he eccentric, and called Joey? and is he a broker’s 
man, that he is always taking the chair? I should like to be a man. 
No; I should like to bea Bloomer, or Dr. Elizabeth Johnson, or Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer, and travel the whole world over; or Richard Carr, the 
female sailor. What a brick Grace Darling was! I wonder whether 
Joan of Arc’s armour hurt her. I tried on one of the old helmets in our 
hall the other day, and had a frightful headache for hours afterwards. 
Perhaps the best thing to do would be to marry somebody.” 

“T think so too,” responded Magdalen, glancing with solemn pity at 
this misguided young woman. 

“The difficulty is to find somebody. The daughter and heiress of 
Lord Chalkstonehengist can’t go to the barracks at St. Becketsbury, and 
say, Messieurs of the dragoons, or gentlemen of the Onzeport hunt, will 
you marry me? I can’t pickle and I can’t preserve. I can’t play and I 
can’t sing, but I can leap a five-barred gate, make the best flies in Kent, 
and shoot a trout in the water. Heigho!” 

“Truly, the daughter of Lord Chalkstonehengist could not do this ; 
but might she not find pursuits more in keeping with her rank in life, 
and to that which society expects from her?” 

“Society is all humbug,” cried the Honourable Miss Salusbury, in 
something like a passion ; “and I’ve tried all the pursuits in keeping with 
my rank in life, and they’re all botheration.” 

“There remains marriage as a resource open to you; and surely, if 
the gentleman in whom you take so great an interest—” 

“« Pickles !” exclaimed the Honourable Miss Salusbury. Her expletives 
were positively unprecedented in lack of refinement. “My honest per- 
suasion is, that if I let Pendragon know that I liked him, he would calmly 
tell me that he didn’t want to have any thing to say tome. I know the 
man. Besides, I was but jesting about him. He is and can be nothing 
to me. You know that he is over head and ears in love with you, 
Maggy; and cold and angry with him as you seem, I can’t help fancy- 
ine—” 

* It is too late,” said Magdalen, poising her brush, and resolutely 
driving a spike into the bosom of a martyr on the vellum before her. 
“Ernest knows all. He was justly shocked and indignant. He sum- 
moned Mr. Pendragon before him. High words passed between them 
only yesterday; and I believe that Mr. Pendragon will shortly leave this 
part of the country.” 

“Then I’m very sorry for it; and the fat’s all in the fire,” Miss 
Salusbury remarked, and rising in dudgeon. I shall go home to lunch; 
will you come? I’ve got the trap and the two piebalds on the lawn. St. 
Gengulphus the Great can wait a couple of hours for his eyebrows,” she 
concluded, glancing in great disdain at the spiked martyr. 

Magdalen sadly shook her head, and declined the offer. 
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“Then I’m off. Good-by, Maggy. Why don’t you turn nun, or 
Sister of Charity, or something of that sort. You might be a martyr then 
yourself, without the trouble of painting whole armies of them on parch- 
ment. By, by.” 

“A nun or-a Sister of Charity,” repeated Magdalen, when, having 
coldly returned the good-natured shake of the hand which her easily- 
pacified friend had proferred her, the door had closed upon the Honour- 
able Miss Salusbury. “A nun or a Sister of Charity ! why not, indeed ?” 
And she went on, very carefully and deliberately marking in the eye- 
brows of St. Gengulphus the Great. 

“ Poor Pendragon !” 

Who said “poor Pendragon”? Letitia Salusbury or Magdalen 
Hill? You see the words are between inverted commas, so the exclama- 
tion can’t be mine. 

The Amazon’s “trap,” a pretty little phaeton, with two prettier 
piebald ponies, and a diminutive groom in gray-and-black livery, and 
perhaps the tiniest buckskins and top-boots ever seen since the visit of 
General Tom Thumb to this country, awaited their mistress on the lawn 
before The Casements. Letitia was very anxious before she took the reins, 
and settled herself on the high cushion of the vehicle, to know if Twitters 
had had his beer. ‘Twitters was the Lilliputian groom ; and he, smacking 
his lips, made answer that he had had a pint of the right sort, but that it 
might have been a trifle older. Miss Salusbury delighted in this T'witters. 
He was so charmingly wicked, she said. He was, indeed, a most preco- 
cious imp. He betted; his talk was essentially “horsy ;” he was the 
proprietor of a terrier which could be backed to kill a maximum of rats in 
a minimum of minutes, and which had been favourably noticed in the 
sporting journals; and when his mistress was at a loss for a line in the 
“Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” she would turn round to Twitters and seek his 
infallible aid. 

Chalkstonehengist was towards St. Becketsbury, and thither the 
Amazon drove at a smart trot. Just where another road turns off in the 
direction of Tiburnhurst is a blackened and jagged stump of timber ; and 
here, according to the legend, once stood the gibbet where, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, had swung in a grisly apparatus of chains the corpse of 
an atrocious murderer. By this spot of ill omen there stood a short, 
broad-shouldered man with his arms folded. He raised his hat, and, with 
a grim bow, would have turned down the Tiburnhurst road, but for the 
adjuration of, “ Hillo there!” by which Miss Salusbury commanded him 
to stop. 

“ Why, it’s Pendragon,” she cried. “Come over to the house and have 
some lunch. Don’t stand staring there, man, like a stuck pig. Get in.” 

No other young lady in the neighbourhood would have dared to ask 
a clergyman to enter the phaeton which she was driving; and had any 
dared to do so, the pendulum of scandal would have so incessantly wagged 
between Swordsley and St. Becketsbury, that one might have thought the 
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perpetual motion had been discovered. But Miss Salusbury frankly 
owned that she did not care one brass farthing for public opinion, and 
that she would do what she liked when she liked. There was perhaps some 
consideration due to what might be said concerning the curate’s accept- 
ance of the proposition ; but ladies who do as they like are not much in 
the habit of considering the interests of other people. At any other time, 
Ruthyn Pendragon would have felt bound to decline the invitation. As 
it was, perhaps for sundry good reasons of lis own, he chose to accept it 
now, and took his seat beside Miss Salusbury. As he said never a word, 
that young lady chose to inform him that he was as “grumpy” as ever. 
Then she adjured the piebalds to “come up.” Then she entered into a 
short conversation with Twitters relative to a new collar for Betty the 
near piebald, and the propriety of putting a kicking-strap on Harlequin 
the off one ;—he was vicious when separated from his companion—when 
she drove him in the tax-cart. For the Honourable Letitia delighted in 
driving a neat vehicle under duty, on the conspicuous sides of which were 
painted the style and titles of Lancelot Brian De Crux Salusbury, 
Viscount Chalkstonehengist, of Chalkstonehengist, Kent. 

They reached the house, and had lunch ; the Amazon proving by ocular 
demonstration that she had a keen appetite for game-pie, and fully under- 
stood the flavour of old Madeira. Then she took the curate to her own 
little boudoir, with the carved oak fittings and the walls hung with antlers, 
brushes, guns, fishing-rods, eel-spears, whips, spurs, and similar sporting 
gear. 

“We don’t allow pipes here,” she said quite gravely, and without the 
slightest touch of irony. “ Papa even objected to Mr. Neilgherry’s 
hubblebubble. You know :—the yellow man who was so long in India, 
and talks about pig-sticking and tiger-hunting so well, though every other 
word he says is a crammer, I do believe. You can have a cigar, if you 
like ; but, for my part, I think they make the curtains smell much worse 
than pipes do. Mrs. Major Kanaster at St. Becketsbury says so too.” 

Pendragon, who had not spoken ten words since he entered the house, 
respectfully declined the cigar. He had definitively given up smoking, 
he said. 

“Ts there any thing else you have given up,” asked Letitia, in a 
dry voice. 

“T am going away,” he said, for all explanation. 

“ Then you’ve had a quarrel”—she was nearly saying a “ row” —“ with 
the reverend.” 

“Tt is so,” he answered, bowing his head sadly. 

‘“‘ Where are you going ?” 

“Yo London.” 

“ What to do?” It is melancholy to have to record it, but Letitia 
was within an ace of asking “ what’s your game?” 

“To work.” 

“That's right,” said the heiress. “I only wish I could work at 
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something. And so you are going. Poor old Pendragon. Poor old 
fellow. I know all about it. Give us your hand.” 

She held out her honest palm and left it in the curate’s grasp, while 
he pressed it long and cordially. He looked in her face, and saw nothing 
in that wild, wilful face but truth and generosity. He would have liked 
to have kissed her. 

“You are a good woman,” he murmured, going towards the door. 
“ God bless you.” 

“Stop,” cried Letitia hastily ; “ London’s a long way off, Pendragon, 
and the pigs have left off running ready roasted through the streets. Do 
you want any money ?” 

“T have enough and to spare,” the curate made answer, after express- 
ing his gratitude for the offer. 

“ Well, if you ever do want any money,” she resumed, “ write to me, 
under cover to papa. You will go? Well, good by, Pendragon.” 

She gave him her hand again, and again he pressed it and departed. 
She watched him long from her window striding towards the spot where 
she had met him. When his form had disappeared, she took up a book, 
— it was Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes,—and tried to read, but the letters 
danced before her eyes, and she flung the volume down. Then she took 
up a parchment portfolio and ran through her collection of salmon flies, 
gorgeous in pheasant’s feathers and yellow floss silk and golden wire. 
And then she threw herself into a chair, and burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. 

“A good cry always does me good when I’ve got the blues,” she 
said, drying her eyes. “ Poor Pendragon! I wish I was a man, or a 
dressmaker, or a charwoman, or a fairy, or any thing else that would 
enable me to help him; but it’s no good; and now I think I’ll go and see 
how Brindle gets on.” Brindle was the newest-imported Alderney calf 
in the byre, and the Honourable Miss Salusbury forthwith proceeded to 
inspect him. 

As for the curate, he walked past the old gibbet stump and past The 
Casements, towards whose glancing windows he never looked, and to his 
lodgings in Swordsley village. His rent was paid. His chattels had 
already been sent to the St. Becketsbury Station, and then to one farther 
up the line towards London. He purposed to reach this station by 
a circuitous route of about eight miles. There was no leave-taking to 
be got through. He had strictly enjoined his landlady to keep his de- 
parture a secret for at least twenty minutes after he was clear of 
the town; and the good woman, who loved him, promised to obey. 
Words of hot displeasure, of furious wrath, had passed between him and 
Ernest. Each had said things which he would gladly have recalled. It 
was too late now. ‘The notice he might have demanded had been fore- 
gone by mutual consent. The curate was paid the balance of his wages, 
and was free to go wheresoever he listed. 

The station he was bound for was Tiburnhurst ; but by a long walk 
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round he could reach it without retracing his steps and passing The Case- 
ments again. He had to leave the Church of St. Mary-la-Douce, which 
lay at the back of the village, to his left. He halted as he wound round 
the grassy knoll on whose summit the timeworn fabric stood. 

“Tn that gray and crumbling fane,” the curate murmured low, as with 
arms folded he gazed long and earnestly at the church, “I have prayed 
and I have preached, when my lord the rector would grant me his high 
permission. There I have married, and buried, and christened. There 
is no grave in that yard that holds a corse more dead than I am to that 
which I once was. And my lord rector and my lady Magdalen have 
trampled on the wretched curate, have they? Old Church,” he finished, 
raising his right hand almost menacingly, “the struggle is henceforth 
between you and me.” 

And so Ruthyn Pendragon turned his face away from the Church 
of England, and went on his journey, whitherwards he deemed best. 
And I have heard a wise man say that what is said to be done for 
Conscience-sake is often done for Spite. 


Cuaprter XII. 


NO SCIENCE TO MR, SIMS IS A MYSTERY. 


Ir was the last Tuesday in the month of May 1851; and Mr. Sims, 
having business to transact in Coger’s Inn, Strand, betook himself thither 
at about ten o’clock on a sunshiny morning. He eyed those who passed 
him, as was his wont, narrowly ; yet he seemed with his bent-down eyes 
to be ocenpied in counting the number of iron plates in the pavement 
that covered the coal-holes. It should be mentioned that Mr. Sims was 
accustomed to wear a broad-brimmed hat, which was convenient for many 
reasons, and that his eyes possessed the faculty of looking round corners. 

Sixteen months, or thereabouts, had elapsed since we last had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Sims; and he was then going to the play. He 
was bent on the same errand now, although the theatres do not usually 
open their doors at ten o’clock in the morning. But the whole of human 
life was a play to Mr. Sims, and he was always, to use a guallicism, 
“assisting” at the representations of the Theatre Royal Humanity. He 
did not care to be a conspicuous actor on the noisy stage thereof. He 
was content to be Signor N. N., non nominato, as the Opera play-bills 
call the illustrious incogniti who, in a bar and a half of recitative, 
announce that the coach is at the door, or that the fatal hour has 
arrived. Or rather he liked to be prompter, or to have tlie care of the 
trap-door department, or to stand patiently at the wing with a pan of 
blue fire, waiting to light up the last scene with a lurid glare. 

Time had not thinned the flowing locks of Mr. Sims. He had none 
that flowed for the Great Gleaner to operate upon. Nature had provided 
him with a close-set and spiky black caul of hair, much resembling a 
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horsehair cushion. Time had inserted, since January ’50, a few thou- 
sand spikes of rusty gray among the sable stubble, and on the crown of 
his head had mown a little circular tonsure quite bald. His nose was a 
little more peaked, and a trifle more purple in hue, and that was all. 

Mr. Sims came from the west, and set his watch by the Horse 
Guards. The watch very much resembled the model of a potato in 
silver, and the dise which prudent housewives sometimes slice off that 
esculent, to allow the steam to escape while boiling, was-represented by 
the dial. It had belonged to a railway engine-driver, and to it was 
attached a history. At the corner of St. Martin’s Lane it is on record 
that Mr. Sims purchased a pennyworth of apples. There is nothing so 
very strange in this fact; but it may be just hinted that Mr. Sims entered 
into a somewhat lengthy conversation with the fruit-seller, who was an 
Irishwoman of the purest growth, and earned a considerable addition to 
her weekly income by colouring cutty pipes for gentlemen whose heads 
were too weak to allow them to Y swallow about an ounce of nicotine every 
day. A clean pipe, half a pound of the strongest tobacco, half-a-crown, 
and a week’s fair smoking, given to Biddy “McGrath, and she would 
colour a cutty for you as black as my hat. 

“Five times within a fortnight, eh?” said Mr. Sims as he turned 
down King William Street. ‘ For watching closely, and never. losing a 
minute, there’s nothing like an apple-woman. She never moves, and 
nobody suspects her. For following, give me an orange-girl.” So you 
see that Mr. Sims did business even as he walked. 

In mid-Strand Mr. Sims held brief parley with a Hansom cabman, 
which ended in that charioteer giving him a ticket, receiving a shilling, 
laying his forefinger by the side of his nose, and driving on. Had 
Mr. Sims designed to take a drive any where, and had he suddenly 
changed his mind? At all events, he reached Coger’s Inn on foot, and 
entering the open doorway of No. 20, mounted briskly to the third 
floor. 

Coger’s Inn is not in the Strand, but off it, and is about the dingiest, 
rottenest old inn of chancery in the metropolis. It should have heen 
pulled down a century since ; but as, let out in tenements, it realises a 
considerable and tolerably safe annual rental, its proprietors—whoever 
they may be—have excellent reasons for allowing it to stand. The win- 
dows are never cleaned ; the staircases are never swept; the mangyy old 
courtyard is never weeded or rolled. It is a sandy desert in fine weather, 
and a miry puddle in wet weather. It was a place of legal habitations 
once, but very few men of the law care to abide in it now. Its tenants 
are all cloudy and mysterious. They come nobody knows whence, and 
‘ go nobody knows where. They have slips of foolscap pasted on 
their doors, saying that they will be “ back in five minutes;” return in ten 
years, paste a fresh slip over the old one, saying that they will be “back 
in a quarter of an hour,” and never return at all. Letters fall through the 
slits of the door, and moulder away there; cats die of starvation, and the 
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crannies of lonely chambers are fusty with the skeletons of mice. It would 
be a bold flea that took up his quarters within those pinched precincts, 
thinking to live on the fat of the land, or of the lodgers, and hoping to 
drink his pint of blood a day like a gentleman. Coger’s Inn was the very 

place to suit Mr. Sims, and for that reason he had chambers there. 7 

The third-floor back, No. 20, had a huge outer door, which was a mass 
of knobs and staples, and iron bands and plates, and great cross-beams of 
oak. You might have murdered a man behind that door, and nobody on 
the staircase would have been the wiser for it; nor, if by holding the ear 
to the letter-slit, the screams of the dying man had been heard, could any 
one without a dozen sledge-hammers, or an engineer's petard, have burst 
themassive portal open. When Mr. Sims had reached this door, and produced 
his latch-key, he tapped one of the iron plates approvingly with that in- 
strument, remarking, in a satisfied under-tone, that it (meaning the door) 
was uncommonly strong, and quiet, and safe. The key looked large 
enough to have fitted the great door of Newgate, and to it, by a piece of 
red tape, was attached a tiny little Chubb that might have opened a lady’s 
portfolio or a pocket-ledger. Mr. Sims applied the big key, which made 
a noise of mingled ferocity and anger as it was turned twice or thrice 
round in the lock, and so passed in to his chambers. It has been omitted 
to state, that in the midst of the mass of iron and oak forming the door, 
was painted in faded white letters the name of “ Filoe and Co.” Whether 
Mr. Sims was Filoe and Co., or Filoe and Co. had once lived there, but 
had left the place a quarter of a century since, or the day before yester- 
day, is uncertain and immaterial. 

There was an inner door, panelled, smooth, and knockerless, and with 
the minutest of keyholes, to which Mr. Sims applied his Chubb, and was 
fairly within his premises. He who was behind the smooth-panelled 
door might have seen that it was backed by one solid sheet of iron. “ An 
Englishman’s house is his castle,” soliloquised Mr. Sims ; “and, egad, I 
think Coger’s Castle would stand a pretty strong siege.” 

Mr. Sims’s chambers comprised three rooms, each with a single win- 
dow, through whose infinitely dirty panes could be faintly descried an 
agreeable perspective of roofs and chimney-pots. For this was the third- 
floor back, and the background of Coger’s Inn was Cadger’s Market. The 
rooms were en suite; and as Mr. Sims stood at the first one he heard a 
great noise of scuffing and stamping, the clatter of some metallic sub- 
stance, and the sound of a human voice, crying, 

“Saha! Saha! there! Come on, three, six, twelve of you! Come 
on, ye wolves! Buffalmacco the Ruthless never yields !” 

Mr. Sims did not seem in the least disconcerted by this strange dis- 
course, but entered the room, which was low and dusty, very bare of 
furniture, but, with what little there was, of a counting-house character ; 
and in the centre of whose carpetless floor stood a tall youth about seven- 
teen, marked with the small-pox, and endowed with a shock head of hair of 
the hue that may be called a fine sunset, inasmuch as it was flaming red. 
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He was stamping very violently on the deal boards, and brandishing an 
old broadsword, and occasionally dealing a sounding thwack to an office- 
desk, adjuring some imaginary enemy, by the name of Spadacapo, to 
“come on.” 

“At it again, Buff,” Mr. Sims tranquilly remarked. “ Where are the 
letters, and has any body called?” 

“ Buffalmacco the Ruthless,” or Buff, as by default of any better name 
I must call him, was almost breathless with excitement and the broad- 
sword exercise. He did not appear at all ashamed in being detected in 
his strange occupation, but, leaning on the hilt of his weapon, informed 
his master that there was a heap of letters in the next room, and that 
nobody had called except the Gas, who had looked at the meter, and 
found that they had only burned eighteenpennyworth during the last 
quarter. 

“And quite enough, too, Buff,’ Mr. Sims cheerfully remarked. 
“ When gas is given away, we will burn more of it. As I’m going to be 
very busy for the next hour, you will oblige me by suspending your in- 
fernal row during that period ; after which, I will see any body who calls.” 

Mr. Sims passed through the second room, which was entirely empty, 
unless a huge splash of ink in the middle of the floor could be called 
furniture. He entered the third room, his own private sanctum, and 
carefully locked the door, leaving, according to his already-mentioned 
principle, the key therein. Buffalmacco the Ruthless being temporarily 
prohibited from indulging in the broadsword exercise, betook himself to 
his library, which, in a very greasy, tattered, and coverless condition, 
stood on a shelf by the window, and consisted of copies of the exciting 
dramas of Zhe Castle Spectre, Jonathan Bradford, and The Iron Chest, 


an odd volume of the Memgate Calendar, the Sam-Hall Songster, and - 


sundry numbers of a thrilling romance entitled Murder Castle, or the 
Heads of the Headless. Buff had commenced taking in The Hatchet 
of Horror ; or, Love and Madness; but he found Murder Castle more 
attractive, and so dropped the Hatchet. 

“ An invaluable boy, that,” Mr. Sims said, taking off his plain black 
frock, and donning: a dressing-gown of gray striped flannel. “ He lives in 
the realms of fancy and the Victoria Theatre. His wages enable him to 
go four times a week to the upper gallery, and he is happy. He could rob 
me if he liked very conveniently, but he is scrupulously honest. So long 
as he has enough for the gallery, thousands might pass through his hands 
without a penny sticking to his fingers. I knowit, for time out of mind 
I have laid traps for him. Here’s one, for instance.’ And from a 
pyramid of at least two hundred and fifty penny-post letters Sims turned 
up one, the seal of which he carefully broke, and, from several thicknesses 
of paper in the envelope, took out twenty-four postage-stamps. Mr. 
Sims had himself posted this letter to himself on the preceding afternoon ; 
but he had been careful to have the address written in a strange hand. 
He usually tried this little manoeuvre about four or five times every 
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week, always selecting a different handwriting, and had never found one 
of his letters miscarry. 

“ Here’s another little test,” muttered Mr. Sims as he opened another 
letter, and, peering anxiously into its enclosure, took forth, with the 
greatest caution, a human hair, which he held up for an instant to the 
light, and then blew away. 

“ Letters may be unsealed and resealed,” thought Mr. Sims; “but 
if I tell my correspondent, by word of mouth, to pluck out one of his 
hairs and pop it into the envelope before he sends it, I don’t think it 
very probable that a letter would be opened without the hair being dis- 
placed.” 

Mr. Sims said, luckily, none of this aloud, else Buffalmacco the 
Ruthless might by chance have heard the things he should not. Mr. 
Sims addressed himself to his own inner self, and hugged his secrets in 
his own secretive bosom. He continued opening letters until long past 
the hour of which he had spoken had expired, when a discreet tap was 
heard at the door, accompanied by a more discreet cough. 

“What is it, Buff?” he asked, opening the door to the red-headed 
youth. 

“She’s here,” the fencing clerk, if clerk he was, responded, and 
pointing with his thumb over his left shoulder. 

“Phew!” and Mr. Sims gave utterance to a prolonged whistle. 
“Dear me, Mrs. Clapperton,” he continued, pushing past Buff, and 
eagerly ushering a handsomely-attired lady into his sanctum, “to what 
may I ascribe the honour of this unexpected visit ?” 

He knew very well, did Mr. Sims, that the handsomely-attired lady’s 
name was not Mrs. Clapperton. Perhaps Buffalmacco the Ruthless knew 
it quite as well; but it was the invariable practice with Mr. Sims never 
to address a client who called upon him by his or her proper name. It 
kept things so snug, he was wont to say. The handsomely-attired lady 
was a client of Mr. Sims, and her name was Mrs. Armytage. She was 
out of mourning, and looked prettier than ever. 

“Fait-il gros temps dans la chiourme ?” asked Mr. Sims,—what ne- 
cessity was there for him to speak French ?—when he had handed the 
lady to a chair, had locked the door and left the key inside. “Is it 
business? or is it on purely sentimental grounds that we are come to 
see our Sims, all in the morning early? Has the obdurate heart at 
Hoogendracht relented ?” 

“ Tt is not that,” replied Mrs. Armytage; “the heart you speak of is 
as hard, and I am as wretched as ever.” 

She looked more scared and terrified than she had done at the room 
in the hotel that night. 

“Then there is a red lamp out; where is the danger ?” 

“T want five hundred pounds.” 

“Five hundred jars of pickled gherkins! Why, tomy certain knowledge, 
ma’am, you had five thousand pounds at your banker’s only yesterday.” 
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“T know that, but I want five hundred pounds directly: this instant.” 

“ Draw a cheque, then. Here are, pens, ink, and paper.” 

“ Tt’s of no use, he won’t take it.” 

“ Who won't take it ?” 

“Sims, I want five hundred pounds. Let me have them at once, for 
mercy’s sake, or all is over.” 

“Ts it a real smash?” Mr. Sims asked searchingly. 

“Tt is ruin and despair. You know that I never lie to you.” 

“T don’t think you do; but you keep back the truth till the last 
moment, which is quite as bad ; and then the train shunts away on the 
branch line that leads to smash, and after that we come to our Sims and 
eat humble pie.” 

“Will you give me the money ?” 

“T haven’t got it. I’ve only a bunch of keys, sevenpence halfpenny, 
and half an Abernethy biscuit,—my breakfast, ma’am,—in my pocket, and 
eight pounds fourteen in postage-stamps. It has been a joyful delivery 
this morning.” 

“ Draw me a cheque, then.” 

“ You know I never draw cheques myself. I have a blank one, how- 
ever, with somebody else’s name to it; but where’s the use of it? He 
won’t take a cheque.” 

“Yes he will, with a line from you.” 

“ Who will?” 

“ His man is down-stairs.”’ 

“Whose ?” 

“ Tige’s.” 

“ Ephraim Tigg of Stockwell!” Mr. Sims repeated, with another pro- 
longed whistle; “I thought so. « And so you’ve found out again that he’s 
a Rasper, have you?” 

“ Will you let me have the money ?” 

“T must, ma’am,” responded Mr. Sims, shrugging his shoulders. I 
can’t afford to let the concern-go to smash, although, if this kind of busi- 
ness continues, I shall be obliged to take my capital out of the firm. Why 
on earth can’t you come and see me before you pay that walking museum 
of the College of Surgeons a visit, instead of afterwards? Did your Sims 
ever refuse you the genial loan?” 

“T can’t help it,” said Mrs. Armytage, with a murmur that was half 
a groan. 

“JT don’t think you can,” observed Mr. Sims, scanning her from 
beneath his eyebrows, as from a huge leathern pocket-book he produced 
a blank cheque, and filled it up. “There, Ephraim will take Filoe and 
Co.’s signature, particularly if I put this upon it.” 

He made a minute tick in the corner of the cheque, partly with a pen, 
partly with his nail, and handed the documeftt to her. 

“You have a flying pen, ma’am,” he observed calmly, “and the bump 
of imitation ought to be strongly developed somewhere among those pretty 
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curls; but I think that mark will puzzle even you, my lady. I suppose 
you don’t want me any more, till the next time; but take care. It’s a 
long lane that has no turning; and, as sure as my name’s Des Sims, 
T mean,—the very next thoroughfare on the wrong-hand side is C. C. C. 
Street.” 

She had scarcely heard his concluding remark. She crumpled the 
cheque in her hand, and walked to the door, and was gone. 

“Impulse again,” Mr. Sims muttered; “I thought so. Five times 
within a fortnight. La chiourme chauffe. If that woman doesn’t put a 
stopper on her impulse, it will most inevitably end in the cultivation of the 
science of botany in the pleasant bay of that name. Buff,” he continued, 
“T’m at home to every body. I think I shall have a harvest this 
morning.” 

And Mr. Sims went on opening letters, and taking out postage- 
stamps. 
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Eugene Scribe. 


Ir has long been a jest among the Parisians, that in the provinces of 
France managers attribute, at random, every piece they play to Eugéne 
Scribe. The French provincial managers were, perhaps, not so far out, 
after all; but if Scribe has sometimes obtained credit in France for more 
than he has really produced, it may be said, on the other hand, that in 
England his dramatic works have generally been brought out either anony- 
mously or under some pseudonym, such as Morton or Planché. There 
is a theatre named after Scribe in Turin. He for many years supported 
one theatre in his own native city of Paris (that of the Gymnase, or 
ThéAtre de Madonne, as it was then called) entirely with the productions 
of his own pen, aided by that of his faithful collaborateur, M. Germain 
Delavigne; and during the last half-century no plays have been so much 
represented in France, England, and all over Europe, as those of the in- 
genious and fertile dramatist who has just died in Paris, in the seventy- 
third year of his age, and in the middle of his five hundred and second 
piece. Eugéne Scribe is said to have been brought up to the law, and, 
by all accounts, it did not take him very long to discover that the pro- 
fession was not a pleasing one. His father was a mercer, and as Scribe 
when he died was among the highest and most distinguished society of 
Paris, it may be said, to borrow an idea from one of his own comedies, 
that he began with mercers and ended with ministers. He was about 
twenty years of age when his first dramatic work was brought out; and 
it is satisfactory to know that his ten first essays for the stage were all 
damned. How many of us, then, who have not had more than half a 
dozen failures may still live in hope. We suppose, however, that there 
were some remarkable signs of talent in the pieces so vigorously con- 
demned by the Parisian public, or managers would not have gone on en- 
couraging the youthful Scribe to write. What the early defeats of the 
author who afterwards gained victories on half a thousand theatrical 
hattle-fields seem to prove is, that, for the successful exercise of the art of 
play-writing, a certain apprenticeship is necessary. Of course, no amount 
of study, prayer, and practice combined will make a merely clever man a 
great dramatic poet; but we know, from the almost uniform success 
which attends the dramatic efforts of actors, that, to insure success, the 
first thing a playwright has to obtain is a full knowledge of the stage, 
with all its exigencies and capabilities. A great poet or a great wit may, 
of course, without any special study of the theatre, produce a work 
which shall succeed by the force of its high literary merit alone; but 2 
man who knows his business as a playwright needs neither wit nor 
poetry; and certainly neither of these faculties were possessed in any 
remarkable degree by M. Scribe. Indeed, scarcely a trace of poetry or even 
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of genuine humour can be found in one of his works; and such wit as he 
sometimes exhibits is neither piercing, nor brilliant, nor new. How 
many of Victor Hugo’s lines have become proverbs! how many profound 
remarks a reader of Balzac will quote from his works! but no one ever 
cites an ingenious thought or happy observation from Scribe, though every 
one has seen and applauded Scribe’s pieces. 

As Scribe, since he came of age, has written for the stage at the rate 
of about ten pieces a year, we may well say that his whole life was 
given up to dramatic writing. Probably the most important event in his 
existence was his reception as a member of the French Acadamy in 1836. 
Many were of opinion that his place was not on the benches of the In- 
stitute; and his election gained for him more than one severe attack, 
directed, not against his talent as a playwright, but against his claims as 
a man of letters, and as a dramatist in the high sense of the word. “ For 
more than a year,” wrote Gustave Planché, “we had been expecting from 
M. Scribe his speech on the occasion of his reception, and were almost 
beginning to despair. We were aware of the multiplied occupations, the 
innumerable and constantly-recurring labours, of the author of Bertrand et 
Raton ; we knew that he undertakes at the same time a comic opera, a 
ballet, and two or three regular comedies, with or without couplets. It 
was natural, then, to think that the French Academy was being sacrificed 
to the dramatic administrations of which M. Scribe is now the providence. 
The most authentic documents seemed to favour this conjecture; since 
the inauguration of L’ Ambitieux, people spoke at the same time of a 
piece in five acts for the Comédie Francaise, of several lyrical poems 
destined for Madame Damoreau, and of a considerable dramatic supply 
for the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle; this was quite enough to absorb all 
the faculties of the most fertile genius in France. Finally, the active 
rehearsals of the Saint Barthélemy would alone have sufficed to explain 
the silence of the new academician.” However, M. Scribe found time to 
write his academic discourse between a cavatina and a trio. There was 
a numerous audience at the Institute on Thursday the 28th of January, 
the day fixed for the reception of the new member; and Gustave Planché, 
giving suddenly a fantastic character to the irony of his article, pretends 
to have seen among those assembled the familiar types of the numberless 
comediettas written by M. Scribe for the elegant little theatre on the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. By the side of the dramatist’s legion of 
collaborators, “‘ modest clients who had wished to accompany their patron 
into the heart of the senate,” might be observed “a swarm of young 
widows, mistresses at the age of twenty of independent fortunes, and not 
knowing how to dispose of their hands and hearts: among the ranks of 
those privileged widows were a few neglected orphans, a few guilty 
young women burdened with the paternal curse; but they had forgotten 
their tears and their remorse, and mixed freely with their companions. 
At the feet of the enchanting widows were the colonels without regiments 
who for the last fifteen years have been carrying on successful intrigues 
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with other ladies.” The company assembled to greet M. Scribe ought 
also, I think, to have included his red-haired, solemn-speaking, punch- 
drinking, wife-persecuted English lord, who is chiefly conspicuous ’in 
Fra Diavolo, Le Domino Noir, and Les Diamans de la Couronne ; 
and, above all, the gipsy, the flower-girl, the vender of oranges, the veiled 
singer of the streets, who, after appearing in various picturesque disguises 
(and singing a great deal of very charming music, the composition for 
the most part of M. Auber), turns out to be a lady of title, or the abbess 
of a convent, or the Queen of Spain, and who is always more or less 
a variation of Cervantes’ Gipsy of Madrid. Gustave Planché, how- 
ever, surrounds Scribe with such personages as he especially delighted in 
when he was the great provider of the Gymnase Theatre; and he then 
goes on to describe the speech of the new member, “ whose voice trembled 
like that of a young scapegrace with an uncle to move, debts to pay, and 
a cousin to convince.” We are told that the exordium resembled the 
exposition of a sentimental drama, and that “ M. Scribe connected his aca- 
demic glory with his first successes at the Napoleon Lyceum, and even found 
means to call to his assistance the recollection of his absent mother.” 

It has often been mentioned, it was not so much to his dramas and 
comedies as to his operas that M. Scribe owed his election to the French 
Academy. We believe this notion was originated by M. Scribe himself. 
At all events, he says as much in the address just referred to, where, hav- 
ing accepted himself as a song-writer, he proceeds to make it his duty to 
trace the history of the song in French literature, maintaining, curiously 
enough, that whereas the manners and chief events of each age may be 
found reflected in its songs, they have had no very marked effect upon its 
comedies. The first part of this proposition is doubtless true, but the 
second could be shown to be quite untenable. As regards the latter, let 
us take only two examples, which will be familiar to most English readers, 
and ask whether Moliére’s Zurtuffe does not belong essentially to a period 
of priestly domination,—to that in which the Edict of Nantes was revoked, 
—and whether Beaumarchais’s Marriage of Figaro is not inseparably 
connected with the agitated times which immediately preceded the French 
Revolution? Again, the amorous pleasantries and facetious sentimentali- 
ties which make up what is called marivaudage, and which, indeed, abound 
in the dialogue of Marivaux, the inventor and godfather of the style,* 
show us the tone of the society, which saw their worth and cherished 
them, quite as plainly as do the contemporaneous pictures of Boucher, 
Lancret, and all the school of Watteau. M. Scribe puts his proposition in 
this way—that there is nothing about the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes or the wars of Flanders in Moliére’s comedies; that Destouches, in 
the Dissipateur and in the Philosophe Marié, does not relate the orgies 
of the Regency and the debaucheries of the Pare aux Cerfs. To this M. 
Villemain, the secretary of the Academy, in his speech of welcome and 





* Sophie Arnould characterises Marivaux’s wit as “esprit du coeur.” 
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congratulation, replied politely but pointedly, that if Moliére said nothing 
in his plays about the great historical events of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign, he nevertheless had his historical place marked as a writer between 
La Bruyére and the Duke de Saint Simon; and that ifhe had not painted 
the portraits of any individual members of the Court, he had shown him- 
self without mercy for certain types—such as that of the arrogant, insolent 
marquis, of the inky, pretentious femme savante, and of the affected 
writer and reciter of sonnets. M. Villemain might have added, that in 
George Dandin and M. Jourdain we see the rich financier of the period, 
a man who aped the dress and manners of the class above him, when nobles 
and traders were far from having either the same manners or the same dress 
—a reflection of that Samuel Bernard, a rich, commonplace, contemptible 
banker who (as the story is told by St. Simon) lent money to Louis XIV. 
because he was invited to Versailles, and more money because the King 
picked up his stick, which in his agitation the money-grubber had let fall, 
and finally all the money he wanted, because his Majesty condescended, 
the better to swindle his wealthy victim, to give him his arm. Must not 
this Samuel Bernard, while torturing himself at home in the vain hope of 
acquiring those accomplishments which he thought would fit him for a 
Court which despised him, and what he sprang from, and what surrounded 
him, and all that he had done,—must not M. Bernard at such moments 
have strongly resembled M. Jourdain trying on his clothes with his tailor, 
and studying music, dancing, fencing, philosophy, orthography, and 
“prose” with his professors? Must not the miserable man, finding no 
satisfaction in his money, which was quite as much coveted, perhaps, but 
less honoured than it is now, have longed to ally himself to some noble 
family, from which at least a certain borrowed respectability might fall 
upon him; and, by conceiving such a project, would he not at once place 
himself in the position of George Dandin? Now, if any one is inclined 
to deny the historical value of comedy, let him ask himself whether and 
to what extent George Dandin and M. Jourdain—those admirable dramatic 
types of the “ financier” of Louis XIV.’s period—are fair portrayals of the 
great capitalists and speculators of the present day, such, for instance, as 
M. Mirés, who, from his relations with the Court, found himself in a some- 
what analogous position to that of our friend Samuel Bernard? They are 
as unlike as the seventeenth century is to the nineteenth. A princely house, 
that of the Polignacs, did not disdain an alliance with the Mirés family, of 
which all we are told is, that it was “obscure,” and that the parents of 
M. Mirés were—not “Jews,” which would be abrupt and uncivil, but—of 
“the Jewish persuasion”! People speak of M. Mirés even now with a 
respect which is not often shown to a man after a great fall. Of Roths- 
child who would dare to speak irreverently—and it would be irreverence 
to say a word against him—at any time? Money-making has in the 
present day become the serious occupation of all classes to such an ex- 
tent, that great capitalists, even if they were ridiculous (which as a class 
they have ceased to be) would not be ridiculed. 
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It was natural, however, for M. Scribe to deny the historical import- 
ance of comedy, for his own works of this class certainly possess none. 
We should not think of establishing any lengthy comparison between 
Scribe and Honoré de Balzac, the Moliére of this age, and in whose 
Comédie Humaine every remarkable type of the day is to be found; but 
we may simply observe that the character of Mercadet, in Balzac’s play 
of that name, considered as a personage of the nineteenth century, is 
worth all the characters that are to be found in the plays of M. Scribe. 
It is a mistake, however, to regard M. Scribe as a comedy-writer at all, 
though he has doubtless produced many cleverly constructed comedies, 
as he has also produced cleverly constructed novels, and narrative 
and dramatic scenes of all kinds. Neither should we take M. Scribe 
at his own word, and regard him as a song-writer; for, in spite of the 
number of ingenious opera-books that he has given to the world, and the 
great success they have attained, no one knows him by his songs. He 
was, above all, a maker of plots; and it was surprising what combinations 
he could bring about with only a few well-known characters, who from 
unreal, which they seemed at first, became at last conventionally true, by 
the mere force of a convention established between the dramatist and his 
public. His young widows and his colonels might not vary very much 
(though the colonel, of course, turns up in many pieces as an admiral, or 
a member of the diplomatic service), but they were always being placed 
in new positions; and M. Scribe knew more of the permutations and com- 
binations to be effected with half a dozen characters than any dramatist 
who has lived since Lope da Vega. Say that his personages were like 
chessmen—varying about as much as the knight and the castle of one 
pattern will vary from the knight and the castle of another—he was still a 
most ingenious chess-player, sure of every move he made, and capable 
of winning the game in five hundred different ways. 

A great deal has been said about the fertility of M. Scribe’s genius. 
It, indeed, appears to have been almost without limit, nor can we see any 
reason why (unless the ordinary faculties of literary execution fail him) a 
writer who has once produced a hundred plays should not go on producing 
them to any number of lundreds, just as a maker of puzzles, after con- 
structing a certain number of really good ones, might go on arranging, 
re-arranging, and modifying them in all sorts of ways. If the dramatist 
be expected to introduce new live characters into his plays, and to make 
them talk poetry or wit, or at least to make them utter thoughts or ob- 
servations, then the question becomes a different one; but there is no 
reason why the puzzle-maker should not continue to make puzzles (out 
of parts of other puzzles), and the chess-player to win games at chess (by 
the ingenious system which has enabled him to win previous games), until 
puzzle-maker and chess-player become incapable of pursuing any longer 
their respective arts. 

Without going into any lengthened enumeration and consideration of 
M. Scribe’s favourite types, I may mention that the young widow so often 
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brought up against him, and whom, as a just judge, I have myself been 
compelled to cite, was nothing less than a necessity for M. Scribe. She 
is the keystone of his dramatic architectural system; deny him his young, 
independent widow, make her old, or deprive her of her dead husband, 
and nearly all his comedies and vaudevilles fall to the ground. The ex- 
planation of this is very simple. .A young widow in France may say and 
do all sorts of things which would compromise an unmarried girl in that 
country, though among most classes they might have no such effect on 
the reputation of a young lady in England, unless they led to some mani- 
festly bad result. Love-making is a necessary ingredient in plays, and 
in France love-making is a luxury not permitted to unmarried girls. 
Hence the great importance of the young widow, not only to M. Scribe, 
but to all dramatists in France. 

Nevertheless some of M. Scribe’s ingénues may be ranked among his 
most charming characters; only this is a character to which it is impos- 
sible to give any great development in a French play, unless the dramatist 
either places his heroine in a low position of life, where the proprieties 
are not observed, and where young people are at liberty to fall in and out 
of love with one another as often as they please, or introduces a male 
cousin, whose intimate friendship generally softens into that sort of affec- 
tion which, among well-regulated persons, tends to matrimony. The hero 
and heroine of a play cannot always be cousins, and the poor, though 
they often make sacrifices for one another, do not often “ fall in love” as the 
words are understood by their superiors. Although the passion in ques- 
tion cannot be said to have its origin in idleness, but in all sorts of good 
qualities (which often get mixed up, somehow or other, with a consider- 
able number of bad ones), yet idleness is the only soil in which it will 
flourish. 

“ Fond of a little love, which I call leisure,” 
says Byron; and certainly hard work will drive love away; nor with 
hard work can it find any place in the mind in which to enter. Among 
the laborious classes practical virtue (which is a very different thing from 
that ideal virtue which a lazy poet may have constantly before him with- 
out ever arriving any where near it) is frequently found; but “love” 
seems usually to take that comic shape of which the very form proves the 
thing itself not to be genuine. It may be true regard, and of a far more 
enduring character than that intoxication of the heart, the brain, and all 
the senses, which (while it lasts) is “stronger than death, more bitter 
than the grave;” but it is not what poets and playwrights and M. Scribe 
have agreed to call “love.” People with hard hands, obtuse perceptions, 
and no susceptibilities, express what they venture to call their “love” 
(and which is nothing more than a liking) by means of pleasantries, acted 
as well as spoken; they make jokes upon what is essentially not a laugh- 
able subject, insult one another pleasantly, and even amorously, no doubt, 
from their point of view, and sometimes go so far as to exchange blows, 
though always, of course, in the way of affection. How silently people 
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make love in drawing-rooms, and how noisily in kitchens! where, if much 
romping and shouting are heard, we may always be sure that some “ fol- 
lower” is present, and that he is “keeping company,” or “courting,” or 
“paying his addresses,” with a little more spirit than usual. The pro- 
verb, “ On ne badine pas avec Lamour,” may be translated in two ways. 
It means that it is dangerous to trifle with love; for which reason the 
degenerate descendants of Don Juan and Lovelace (feeble and cowardly 
representatives of their great progenitors) are quite right in the logical, if 
not in the moral, sense of the word, when, heartless and beyond the reach 
of injury themselves, they endeavour to engage unsuspecting girls in 
seemingly harmless, because quasi-facetious, flirtations ; and also it may 
signify, as a mere statement of fact, that badinage and love are two very 
different things, and ought to be kept apart. 

And all this to show that, as M. Scribe was obliged to introduce love- 
making into his pieces, of which the scene was usually laid in good 
society, and as some of the love-making had, as a matter of course, to 
end just before the fall of the curtain in a marriage, it was necessary, in 
the love-making of this latter description, that the young lady to whom 
love was made should be a widow. 

In one of his best pieces (Une Chaine) M. Scribe has undertaken to 
demonstrate what he has casually shown in other works of less impor- 
tance, that a magnanimous and courageous husband afflicted with a pretty 
and treacherous wife is not of necessity ridiculous; but that he may 
still meet with respect, and may even inspire sympathy. This idea, among 
the French, must at least have had the merit of originality. 

The general tone of M. Scribe’s works is kindly, and sometimes even 
genial; but their moral purport is almost always low,—so low as to be 
almost sure to please the butchers, bakers, stockbrokers, bankers, and 
other money-grubbers, who form so large a portion of every theatrical au- 
dience. He never falls into the error of teaching that riches are undesir- 
able, or that rich men, other qualifications being equal, do not deserve more 
respect than poor ones; or that honest enthusiasm is of any value as com- 
pared with calm self-interest. It is mundane morality from beginning to 
end that we find in the pieces of M. Scribe, and naturally the whole 
world was pleased with his moral lessons,—so agreeably, too, as they are 
conveyed! Any of the first-, second-, and third-rate comic authors who 
have preceded M. Scribe, having such subjects as charlatanism and cli- 
quism to treat, would have shown us those who trusted to such means 
for their advancement defeated and humiliated in the end; but, in Le 
Charlatanisme and La Camaraderie the heroes of the systems in question 
are made to succeed and prosper. ‘There is no cynicism in the author's 
manner of exhibiting their triumph (such as may be observed, for in- 
stance, in Lesage’s Crispin rival de son Maitre, where two convicted 
thieves are told that, for their ingenuity, they may hope to obtain some 
employment under Government); on the contrary, he takes a naive and, 
as he appears to think, virtuous delight in their having attained their 
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objects by base means, though, as if conscience-stricken, he hints just at 
the end of the Camaraderie, that if schemers gain the prize of life, it never- 
theless needs men of true ability to retain them. 

But the best way to regard the pieces of M. Scribe is apart from their 
moral purport altogether. He teaches so feebly—and, above all, aims so 
little at teaching—that his lessons are really of no importance. He has, 
it is true, pointed out in many of his works the inconvenience, if not the 
sin, of breaking that commandment which (in their novels and dramas 
at least) the French specially love to transgress; and in a little piece 
called La Demoiselle a Marier he has gone far towards pointing out the 
remedy for the undesirable relations subsisting between love and marriage 
in France, by showing how a young girl may sometimes be advantage- 
ously left to marry the man of her own choice. But, on the other hand, 
in the Mariage d’ Argent, he shows us with great complacency a young 
girl sacrificed to an old man, applauds the transaction, and has not a word 
of sympathy or pity for the sincere and passionate lover from whom she 
is torn away. No one seeks the moral purport of Les Diamans de la 
Couronne, Le Domino Noir, and the rest of M. Scribe’s operas, any more 
than he examines into their probability; nor should we lcok much for 
either (and certainly not for the former at all) in his comedies and 
comédie-vaudevilles. They are models of construction, and are pleasantly 
written, though, according to the best French critics, very incorrectly. 
On that point, however, it would not become an Englishman to express 
an opinion. 

The anecdotes told about and in connection with M. Scribe are very 
numerous. How could it well be otherwise in the case of a popular 
author who had been half a century before the public, in a country where 
anecdote-making is almost a serious branch of literature? The first we 
shall mention relates to his private life, for which reason, no doubt, it has 
been told more frequently in the French papers than any of the others. 
It appears that M. Scribe got married much in the same way as one of 
his own heroes, and that he even married a widow. After such a union, 
he was obliged more than ever to continue to introduce the jeune veuve 
into his pieces, otherwise his malicious friends (and whose friends are not 
sometimes malicious?) would have said that Scribe had only ceased ad- 
miring young widows after marrying one. Scribe behaved better to his 
jeune veuve—who, when he first met her, was a young married woman— 
than most of his colonels and diplomatists would have done. One day, 
as he was going into the office of his notary, he met, coming out of it, a 
lady whose beauty and whose sadness equally impressed him. The notary 
informed his client that the lady he so much admired, and for whom he 
felt so much sympathy, had come to him on an errand which could not 
possibly be successful—she wished to borrow money for her husband, 
who was in great difficulties and had no security to offer. M. Scribe 
instructed the man of law to advance the sum needed on his (the drama- 
tist’s) account, but as if in the ordinary way of business, and from the 
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office-funds.* A few years afterwards, the husband of M. Scribe’s fair 
creditor was kind enough to die, but not until he had recovered his posi- 
tion, and had amassed sufficient money to enable his wife, on accepting 
the marital inheritance, to defray at once all the debts of the estate. The 
jeune veuve, when, like the jeunes veuves of the Gymnase, she had com- 
pleted her period of mourning, called upon M. Scribe, to whom she had 
at last been referred by the notary. M. Scribe knew better than any one 
how the little three-act drama in which he now found himself engaged, 
and of which the second act was already “on,” ought to terminate, and 
he finished it in real life as he would have finished it had it all been a 
fiction for the stage. ‘ My life is such a tedious drama,” said Rivarol, 
“that I sometimes fancy it must have been written by Mercier.”+ ‘ ‘The 
principal event of my life is mixed up with such a dramatic little intrigue, 
that it reminds me of one of my own pieces for the Gymnase,” Scribe 
might have said. And if any one had objected to him that the Gymnase 
répertoire was not true to life, he might have replied that at least life had 
shown itself true to the répertoire of the Gymnase. 

All the anecdotes that one hears of M. Scribe testify to the excellence 
of his heart. A charming one is told of his conduct to the widow of a 
collaborateur (always widows!) who had assisted him in writing a piece 
which, when it was brought out, utterly failed. The collaborateur, tired 
of an unsuccessful career, or for some other reason, died, and his wife for 
years afterwards continued to receive money from the agent of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Association, on account of her late husband’s share in 
a piece which had only lived a few nights. “It is astonishing,” the poor 
lady was in the habit of saying, “how a piece which is not liked at all in 
Paris will sometimes be played night after night in the provinces. ‘There 
is my poor dear husband’s , for instance,” &e. Scribe could have 
explained the seeming paradox if he had felt inclined. 

I do not, even after having read the entire collection of M. Scribe’s 
works for the Gymnase, believe that virtue is uniformly rewarded in this 
world, or, at least, not in a worldly manner and according to our worldly 
ideas. On one occasion, however, M. Scribe’s life was saved by his bene- 
volence, as clearly us was Stradella’s by his admirable singing, and under 
similar circumstances. Lacenaire, the most cynical and dangerous assassin 
of modern times (he said of himself in the condemned cell, “ Je suis né 
assassin comme on nait poete”), had gained admittance into M. Scribe’s 
room by representing himself as a literary man in distress. He knew 
well that that, if any thing, would cause this good man’s door to be 
opened to him; and he afterwards confessed—or rather he boasted—that 





* And yet it has been said that Scribe had no originality! “ Original dans tout 
ce que tu fais!” said Heine to Berlioz, who had come to see him on his death-bed; 
and there was decided moral originality in Scribe’s honourable and disinterested 
conduct to this lady. 

+ Who probably wrote dramas quite as good as Rivarol’s Marchand de Smyrne, 
and who at least was the author of an admirable book, the Tableau de Paris. 
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he intended to murder him and rob him. Scribe, however, received him 
with a kindness which probably surprised him, also he gave him at once 
a hundred frances; and, somehow or other, the ferocious beast was unable 
to strike the meditated blow. He never, however, admitted in plain 
terms that his heart was touched by Scribe’s conduct ; and, when ques- 
tioned about this affair in his last prison (where he was visited by nume- 
rous criminal amateurs of both sexes), merely observed, that if Scribe had 
been a moment longer without giving him the hundred francs, he would 
have had his blood. 

What more is to be said about Eugéne Scribe that is not to be found 
in his numerous biographies, and even in our own journals of the last few 
weeks? To return once more to his artistic worth, though Scribe has 
written nothing really great, the French, in losing him, lose their best 
dramatist ; while the adapters of England are at the same time deprived 
of the most prolific author they ever robbed. 





Herodias, 


* And she, being instructed of her mother, said, Give me here John 
Baptist’s head in a charger.”"—Martruew xiv. 8. 


In yon proud chamber, cool and still, 
The maid and mother meet— 

Whilst yet the dance’s joyous thrill 
Throbs in those fairy feet. 

The damsel prattles, as a bird 
In April sunshine sings; 

But scarcely half her tale was heard, 
When up that mother springs— 


“ No, child, I was not there to see ; 

But is he thus well pleased ? 

And hath he bound himself to thee ? 
Why then my soul is eased. 

The emerald brooch, the opal ring, 
Ask of some other hand; 

To clench the promise of a king, 
What kings can give, demand. 


“ Let time to come send gems and gold,— 

On whispering love they wait; 

This precious hour is mine, I hold 
And claim it all, for hate. 

A head which God, forsooth, hath sown 
With seeds of power and light, 

Is costlier, sure, than any stone, 
We'll have that head to-night. 


“ What ? faint and white ? what, dost thou dare 

To gasp a girlish ‘ No’? 

Is, then, thy spirit light as air, 
Thy blood but coloured snow ? 

Off with that wan, imploring face, 
Those arms which hang round me, 

Like the false growth, whose mock embrace 
3ut kills its nurturing tree. 
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“ The venom of the man I hate 

Fell on us both alike, 

Kind heaven hath armed thy hand with fate, 
And yet thou wilt not strike. 

Why, then with idle words have done, 
Keep idler tears aloof, 

And waste not shows of love on one 
Who seeks a single proof. 


“Lo! from its secret shrine, I bring 

This vessel rich and rare; 

Kept sacred, from each meaner thing, 
A prophet’s head to bear. 

To yon crowned dastard speed like fire, 
Who knows not what he swore ; 

Wring from that oath my soul’s desire, 
Or see my face no more.” 


The maid had come, in maiden mirth, 
To greet that mother mild; 

Whose tenderness, e’en from her birth, 
Had never failed the child. 

Can this be she, with fevered breath, 
Which blood alone can slake, 

Whose triumph, in that glance of death, 
Sits like the hooded snake ? 


Forth shot, from that electric eye, 
Through each young vein a chill, 

Palsying the heart, and freezing dry 
The fountains of the will. 


The very sense of self grew numb, 
As by some spell destroyed, 
Whilst alien thoughts, unslackening, come 


To throng the dreamlike void. 


Against their rushing floods of strength, 
The soul that seemed her own, 

Like a spent swimmer, droops at length, 
Engulfed and overthrown; 

And still, to every sobbing prayer, 
The savage face she met, 

Glared, in its gloomy rancour there, 
More overmastering yet. 
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Then died of her despair the cry, 
The wail of her remorse, 
Beat down unheard, and silenced by 
The stormier passion’s force. 
So fitful gusts, whose shuddering moan 
Before the tempest creeps, 
Are crushed and quenched, whilst from his throne 
The conquering thunder leaps. 


The charger to her head rose slow, 
Embossed with golden flowers; 

And, with a step that seemed to go 
Rolled on by outward powers, 

She glided, ghost-like, from the hall, 
Into the twilight gray, 

As noiseless as the stars that fall 
Glide into gloom away. 


The woman watched with haughty sneer, 
Till, all at once, the roar 

Of the long revel, sounding near, 
Sunk down, and rose no more. 

That silence speaks,” she murmured then ; 

“ The toils are round thee now; 

Too weak to have it said of men, 
That Herod breaks his vow.” 


Then, pressing down her deep desire, 
She strode across the room ; 

The shuttle, from her touch of fire, 
Hissed through the shivering loom. 

That steady hand, that eye of power, 
Worked fiercely, firm, and true; 

Leaf after leaf, each woven flower, 
Beneath her fingers grew. 


Tumult arose, with anger blent, 
She did not seem to heed; 

But boiled like one whose hours hard spent 
Can just her children feed. 

Faint steps at length were heard to beat, 
Chill’d arms around her clung; 

And, reddening those remorseless feet, 
The loaded charger rung. 
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The woman raised her ghastly prize, 
Looked long, but looked in vain; 

To find, within those placid eyes, 
Some trace of fear or pain. 

Warm, on the milk-white marble floor, 


Broad drops of crimson fell ; 
She watched them curdle into gore, 


And coldly said, “’Tis well!” 


Men left their fields half tilled, next morn, 
Half pruned their spreading vines ; 

To lift in prayer their hands forlorn, 
And weary Heaven for signs. 

It seemed as if the Lord of Hosts 
No longer cared to reign; 

Whilst Israel mourned, throughout her coasts, 


That more than Prophet slain. 
F. H. Doyte. 
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A Word to Women. 


By One or THEMSELVES. 


One of the inevitable and invariable results consequent on the advance- 
ment of learning, cultivation, civilisation, in short, is the rising up of new 
difficulties in the form of social questions, intricate problems infinitely 
difficult to solve, yet, for the most part, loudly demanding such solution, 
on peril of their seriously impeding the march of progress. 

“Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward ;” but man is also 
born to fight against and, as far as God sees fit, to overcome trouble; 
and the same Book that gives this little encouraging picture of man’s 
position on the earth says also, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might.” 

And, to revert to authorities of a widely different character, “Si c’est 
possible, c’est fait; si c’est impossible, cela se fera,” said Calonne to Marie- 
Antoinette ; “ Impossible ?—ne me dites jamais cette béte de mot !” shouted 
Mirabeau, in answer to the remonstrance of his overworked secretary. 

So, starting with the admission that the matter I am—with real 
humility and an almost painful sense of the difficulty of properly treating 
it—about to touch upon is among the most problematical of these social 
questions, yet with profound conviction maintaining that the difficulties 
are not, and never were, and never will be, impossibilities, I proceed to 
add another chapter to the old, old Book—the first part of which was 
commenced beneath the Tree of Knowledge, the second part in the manger 
at Bethlehem, which has been continued through every succeeding gene- 
ration, and is in our own day being brought out in a new, enlarged, and 
improved edition, with numerous illustrations, comments, and suggestions 
by the best authors. 

I wish I could conceal from myself, and from you all, the distressing 
fact that, much light and truth and sense as have been brought to bear 
on the subject, the very name of the Woman’s Question has not yet ceased 
entirely to provoke a feeling of ridicule or weariness. And still more 
earnestly do I wish that we women had not been the originators of such 
feelings by our follies, our discontents, our pretensions to “rights,” and 
“privileges” utterly unsuited to our physical and mental idiosyncrasies, 
while displaying the utmost neglect and wilful ignorance with regard to 
such duties and functions as we, and we alone, were intended to perform, 
and are therefore gifted by nature with the power of performing. 

“Man has not done us justice,” has long been the cry. Maybe so. 
But we have done ourselves infinitely greater injustice, and in many 
—shall I say in most ?—instances have provoked him to ignore our 
higher qualities by generally displaying to him our lower ones. 

And now that we are, let us hope, becoming a little wiser,—that we 
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are beginning in some slight degree to understand where the real evils of 
our position lie,—that we are disposed to ask only such improvements in 
our condition as it really and very urgently requires,—I think we find, 
on the part of our “lords,” our “ tyrants,” our “ masters,” a growing 
disposition to listen to us, to examine into our claims and necessities, and 
to afford us real aid in the struggle (which must yet, however, under the 
best of circumstances, be a long and arduous one) to take our proper place 
in the scale of creation. 

But let us always bear this in mind. Man can do nothing—abso- 
lutely, literally nothing—if we do not render ourselves capable of pro- 
fiting by his aid; vain will it be for him to water the soil, if we have 
neglected to sow it. 

The fact is, that we are, for the most part, wofully brought up from 
the beginning. Few, very few, of us are ever properly and steadily 
and judiciously educated, with a view to our capacities, our individualities, 
and the talents or qualities it is probable we shall be afforded opportunity 
to turn to the best account in our maturity. We rarely learn any thing 
thoroughly ; we are made smatterers; our faculties are half cultivated, 
our minds, not at all. 

In England, where what Jean Paul calls “daughterful houses” 
abound, and where, generally speaking, little or nothing will fall to the 
share of each girl at the parents’ death, it would seem that the commonest 
of common sense would keep in mind this eventuality, and that in bring- 
ing up these girls care would be taken to render them, as far as possible, 
fit; if not to secure their own maintenance, at all events helpful, rational 
creatures ; ready to do their utmost in the struggle before them, prepared 
to take the evil with the good; and, instead of remaining inert or com- 
plaining burdens on society, to show themselves willing and able to 
second and render available all efforts public or private charity may be 
disposed to make in their favour. 

Is this the case? I wish I could think that, in any class of life, one 
family in a hundred was so brought up. Having looked on the imaginary 
picture, we must turn regretfully to the real one; taking, to begin with, 
examples among the middle class, on the whole the most important in 
social questions of this nature, not only from their actual position, but 
from the powerful influence, direct and indirect, they are capable of 
exercising on the class below them. 

Mr. M. is in business in the City, or he is in one of the liberal pro- 
fessions. He has a capital that yields a yearly income of, say, five hundred 
a year; and his business or his profession brings him in, on an average, 
seven hundred more. On this sum he lives very comfortably. He has a 
pretty house and garden near a railway-station, some ten or twelve 
miles out of town ; three, or perhaps four, servants; maybe a pony-chaise, 
or a neat little “ trap” of some kind ; and, when so disposed, he gives plea- 
sant little dinners of eight or ten, more or less well served with good wines ; 
and now and then a dance for the girls. For Mr. M. has girls, six— 
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it may be eight of them; but we will say six, to keep within ordinary 
limits. 

And now let us see how the Misses M. are brought up to live to-day, 
and to view to-morrow. 

They possess, one with another, average capacities, but considerable 
divergences of disposition and temperament, and various capabilities. 
Martha has a decided taste, and even talent, for drawing, but not the 
faintest aptitude for music. Mary, on the other hand, really loves it, 
has a good voice, a good ear, a fine touch, and might be trained to con- 
siderable proficiency, but can’t draw a stroke. Kate has a turn for 
making all sorts of ingenious and useful and tasteful things with her 
fingers. Jane’s housewifely qualities are well marked. Bessy has a 
clear head, a retentive memory, and a love for graver pursuits; and 
Anne is tender and skilful among children and sick folk. None of 
them, however, are very pretty, or particularly attractive,—some rather 
the reverse ; and when their father dies they will have next to nothing. 

And now, how do they “envisage,” as the French say, this position? 

A smattering of music, drawing, history, geography, languages, &c., 
&e., is impartially bestowed on all alke. Mrs. M. wishes her daughters 
to be “accomplished,” but she does not at all desire they should play or 
sing or paint like “ professionals,” or, in other words, well; and besides, 
they will be sure to leave off all that when they are married. No lady 
can turn the work of her hands to account without a loss of dignity; 
so Kate’s mechanical genius is only to be employed on paper-flowers, 
doll-dressing, card-baskets, and other dust-collectors, as presents for her 
friends. Whenshe marries, she can make pretty things for her children. 
It is no use to teach Jane housekeeping: people learn to keep house 
when they marry. Bessy must not be encouraged in dry study—a 
pedantic woman no one likes—it is unfeminine to know too much; men 
don’t like a blue-stocking, and when she is married she will have plenty 
to do besides reading dry books. As to Anne, thank Goodness she is 
not likely to be a nursery governess or a monthly nurse ; so she may 
keep her abilities in those lines till she is married and has to attend to 
her own children. 

And so these girls’ peculiar gifts are utterly neglected; a few faint, 
crude, totally unpractical, and generally disconnected, notions on the 
subjects which are supposed to constitute an education are conveyed to 
them; and these, never having taken any real hold of their understandings, 
are commonly forgotten as soon as they are out of the schoolroom. 

Meanwhile their minds, properly so called, have never been cultivated 
at all. They have no idea of thinking; no notion of ever reflecting, not 
merely on abstract subjects, but even on the practical truths their every- 
day experience brings before them: consequently their views of life are 
as superficial, as incomplete, and, on most points, as false as it is well 
possible to conceive. 

And now observe a marvellous fallacy—a fallacy which the commonest 
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amount of observation and experience proves to be such—that they are 
instructed in, directly or indirectly, from their childhood: they are all to 
marry. 

Tn our England, where the feminine element very considerably pre- 
dominates in the population, where a large proportion of the men are 
in professions or in pecuniary circumstances which render marriage 
imprudent or impossible, where they, having practically the right of 
choosing, comparatively denied to women, naturally select the most 
attractive or the best dowered within their reach,—in a country where 
the matrimonial market is thus constituted, all girls, however plain, how- 
ever little gifted with charms of any kind, however poor, and however 
little fitted, either by nature or education, to fill the parts of wives or 
mothers, are allowed to grow up under the firm impression that husbands 
will be forthcoming as soon as they are ready for them. And what hus- 
bands? Do they mean to content themselves with curates on fifty 
pounds a year? with doctors whose clientele does not enable them to 
keep a gig, or even a pony wherewith to go their rounds ?—with office- 
clerks ?—with men a step lower than themselves in the social scale? By 
nomeans. ‘l'hough perhaps they might at last, when all chance of 
winning’ even these has left them, be ready and willing to content them- 
selves with such matches, their earlier aspirations ure of a far loftier 
cast. They expect to marry men whuse means and positions will enable 
them to live as they always have done, when, like Mrs. Micawber, they 
were at home with their papa and mamma. Perchance they look even 
higher, or, if of a sentimental turn, they may be willing to brave—poor 
feeble, helpless, unknowing souls, they brave any moral or practical 
difficulty—poverty for the sake of a red coat or a blue jacket, a pair of 
moustaches or a Byronic collar. 

And with these notions in their heads they go on, at first proud and 
confident, then uneasy, later despondent. Perhaps one or two of them 
do marry, well or ill, as the case may be, and embark on a new life, with 
new cares,.duties, and responsibilities, which they are no more fitted to 
undertake or perform than they were the old ones. And for the rest? 
Papa dies one day,—an event which seems to be regarded as a most 
unnatural and unexpected catastrophe; and the girls—girls perhaps no 
longer—find themselves thrown on the world poor, unprotected, forlorn, 
helpless creatures, without power, or heart, or energy to meet half-way 
such efforts as may be made to help them; or, if they have the will, 
lacking, through their miserable nurture, the skill to help themselves. 

The condition of single women—I inean women who, being: past their 
youth, have given up the prospect of marrying—is, when under adverse 
circumstances, no doubt a highly trying and difficult one. Yet it depends 
immensely on themselves how far they may make it insupportable, endur- 
able, or even comparatively contented. 

The term of “ old maid” is ceasing in some degree to be one of reproach 
and ridicule; and, if frankly accepted, and proudly and courageously 
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borne, it need never fear either. A large proportion of old maids have 
had at some time a chance, some of them many chances, of marrying, and 
often it is to their credit that they have rejected them. Not marrying 
where they would, they have scorned to marry where they could—to marry 
for marrying’s sake ; or duty has prevented their yielding to the dictates of 
their hearts ; or death, or faithlessness, or estrangement has come between 
them and those once loving and beloved, anda great gulf of pain, to 
which they have resigned themselves, of regret, which they have accepted, 
perhaps, as better than remorse, lies between their quiet present and 
the stormy troubled joys of their past—of “ces beaux jours ot elles étaient 
si malheureuses.” 

Others never have had such opportunities. But if they have lost 
something, they have been spared much ; and for that they may well be 
thankful. 

Another fallacy commonly entertained is, that when parents marry a 
daughter, she is ‘ settled,” provided for, no longer any cause of anxiety. 

It would be far too much for the limits of this chapter to attempt to 
enter on the ills to which wedded flesh and wedded spirit are heirs. 
Enough to glance at the domestic difficulties, the domestic quarrels, the 
anxieties attendant on the health, moral and physical, on the lives and 
prospe@ts of husband and children; on the self-denial, the loss of liberty 
and independence, the sacrifice of affections and tastes—at times of 
principles—involved in matrimony. From all, or nearly all, tliese evils 
the single woman—the old maid, if you will—is free; and if she misses 
the near and dear ties, the exclusive protection and tender care which her 
married sister may (or may not) have found in marriage, she can yet find 
many objects besides dog's, cats, and parrots—though harmless solace may 
be won from these—round which to twine the loving tendrils that stretch 
from her heart, anxious to find something round which to cling tenderly. 

But the first thing—and what is now in practice, if not in theory, 
regarded as about the last—is to educate the mind. Give a girl broad, 
sane views of religion and morals; teach her to be thoroughly natural, 
perfectly truthful, free from vulgar pretensions, not ashamed of evidences 
of poverty, of domestic shifts and cares; to give little heed to the remarks 
of Mrs. Grundy in small matters; to be generally active and helpful, 
and charitable in thought and word and deed, and, most especially, to 
keep herself constantly occupied,—not occupied to the exclusion, or even 
the curtailment, of natural and healthful and suitable enjoyments,—all 
work und no play has precisely the same effect on Jill that it has on 
Jack,—but to acquire regular habits of study, undertaken, not as a set 
task, but as a means to a definite end; and to cultivate the intellect, 
while developing by all possible means any especial manifestation of it 
in the form of a particular gift or talent. 

Having, I trust, made out my case to the satisfaction of my readers 
on the subject of the imperfections of our system of education as applied 
to girls whom Fate—not their parents—has destined to lead single lives, 
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let us glance briefly at the effects of the same system when the expecta- 
tions and views of the parents are fulfilled. 

It is to be supposed that when a reasonable man marries without 
mercenary views, he at least expects to find in his wife a companion for 
himself, a supervisor for his household, and a tender, and more or less 
skilful, nurse, guide, and early instructor for his children. 

To be the first, not only must her talents have been cultivated, but 
her mind must especially have been fitted to take due part and interest in 
the things that occupy his. There must be a give-and-take intercourse 
between them, and he must be able to feel that whatever he has nearest 
at heart he can freely and easily communicate to her, without effort, un- 
doubtingly, and in the assurance that he has but to speak to be compre- 
hended, sympathised with, and, if need be, aided or strengthened by those 
happy suggestions that so often rise like inspirations from the heart to 
the brain of women of fine sensibilities, even when not of particularly 
bright or strong intellects. 

To be the second, if she wishes to spare, in the earlier years of her 
married life, an infinity of pain, perplexity, time, money, and discomfort 
to herself and her husband, she must have really studied, in some degree, 
more or less according to her natural aptitude in the matter, the real, 
practical details of keeping in due order her house and her servants. 
Housekeeping does not come by inspiration, as most mothers and daughters 
nowadays seem to imagine; and the better it is understood, the less trouble, 
by many degrees, does it give. Like all other things, when once properly 
organised, a little daily care and supervision are all that are necessary to 
keep the machine in motion, and prevent the distressing jars, clankings, 
and shriekings that infallibly attend its progress when out of order. 

For I have no faith in your panting housekeeper, who is not fit to be 
seen in the morning; who spends hours a day in her kitchen and store- 
room; who is accompanied by a perpetual jingle of keys; who drives her 
servants, and does half their work herself; and who, while you are talk- 
ing to her, has her thoughts on the bread in the oven, the meat at the 
fire, the clothes in the wash-tub, and the twopence-halfpenny change that 
the grocer’s boy did not bring from the shilling she paid him yesterday. 
God forbid that I should preach “that subterranean prudence which pre- 
sides at marriages, with words that take hold of the upper world, while 
one eye is prowling in the cellar, so that its gravest discourse has a 
savour of hams and powdering tubs.” 

But it is precisely to avoid the late and painful and laborious initia- 
tion into these matters after marriage, that a girl should gradually and 
leisurely and easily acquire a knowledge of them before. I do not want 
her to cook the dinner, but I want that she should know how it ought to 
be cooked ; nor to clean the house, but to see that the housemaid cleans 
it, and keeps it so. 

As to the third point,—the rearing of children,—it would take an in- 
finitely larger space than I can possibly afford to give it. 
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But this, perhaps, yet more than either of the former duties of the 
married woman’s life, requires the utmost exercise of such powers as 
nothing but the cultivation of her highest religious, moral, and mental 
qualities can insure. 

And to achieve the necessary level for all this, we have seen what her 
training has been! 

I take it as an undoubted fact, that to the low standard of feminine 
cultivation is very largely attributable the feminine defect which has, for 
any given length of time, formed a theme for sorrowing remark or sati- 
rical criticism, —I refer to the want of union and of charity, the petty 
spites and jealousies between women. 

I think it will not be denied that one of the most iting points of 
distinction between women of a high and of a low stamp lies in the 
manner in which each regards her fellows; and if the majority of women 
could only be brought to look upon these as her sisters and friends 
instead of as her rivals and enemies, an enormous deal of good might 
accrue. I grieve to say it, but very, very rarely indeed do we find such 
friendships existing between women as we do between men,—friendships 
destitute of any petty jealousy, loyal, devoted, unreserved, thoroughly 
sincere; friendships that “think no evil,” will hear no evil spoken of 
the friend, and that stand the tests of time, change, and absence. Be- 
tween man and man, and perhaps yet more fully between man and 
woman, such alliances are far from uncommon, but between two women 
they are almost unique. 

Yet if we would only think of the value union would be to women! 

I don’t want that we should form meetings, in which to fight among 
ourselves as to the best plans of forcing man to accord us privileges we 
don’t want, are not fit for, and should get very sick of after we had ren- 
dered ourselves supremely ridiculous, and had horribly abused them. 
Nor I don’t want women’s clubs, nor women’s literary feasts, as in Paris; 
nor Lola-Montez lectures, nor female doctors, as in America. Heaven 
forbid that I should see the Rifle movement spread among the feminine 
portion of the population to any more practical extent than the bestowing 
of bugles and embroidering of colours—both very praiseworthy and grace- 
ful methods of showing interest and taking part therein. 

Depend upon it, the Amazons had many mauvais quarts @heures 
among: themselves in Themiscyra; and think how the bare apparition of 
Achilles routed a whole army of them! 

Let women unite as a sisterhood, not band themselves together 
Nemadie fashion, and see what they might achieve. 

In certain circumstances, none but women can help women. Not 
only can they alone, humanly speaking, raise the fallen, but, in in- 
numerable instances, they might prevent the fall. 

“A word spoken in due season,” by a woman to a woman, “how 
sweet is it!” 

Many a thoughtless girl, who begins by innocently exerting ler 
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powers of pleasing, is urged on, by the jealousy of those who conceive 
themselves aggrieved by her superior success, to degenerate into an 
arrant flirt; and finally, finding herself separated from her sex, partly 
through her own fault, partly through theirs, turns to the other for 
support and society, and proceeds to lengths she would once have shud- 
dered to contemplate. 

I grieve to admit it, but I have known women who made it a point 
to direct their batteries of “nods and becks, and wreathed smiles,” on 
men whose affections they knew to be preéngaged, and who have gloried 
in winning from them such homage as was due elsewhere. 

I think that many male moralists and painters of manners make a 
mistake in generalising the virtuous indignation and contempt of virtu- 
ous women against the frailer of the sex. Whatever the motive, be it a 
consciousness of superiority or a charitable sense that the difference 
between them lies rather in the difference of circumstances, and absence 
or presence of temptation; be it a mixture of these feelings, I am sure 
many women can feel more kindly towards a weak and erring sister 
than towards a too prosperous one. 

But what then? that sympathising pity and aid that you are willing 
to extend to the lost,—might it not, if exerted in due time, have saved 
her ? 

And even in the ordinary circumstances of every-day life, if we would 
work together with sincerity, unselfishness, and single-heartedness, lifting 
the burden off each other’s shoulders, sparing each other by thought, 
word, and deed, putting ourselves in each other’s positions,—for so alone 
can we truly understand how to feel for, comfort, and aid each other,— 
being “kindly affectionate one to another,” putting aside the tempta- 
tions to jealousy that “so easily beset us,”—we should acquire a strength 
and a security hitherto unknown. 

The influence of women over each other for good or evil is incaleu- 
lable. I believe that a vicious woman is infinitely more powerful to corrupt 
woman than the most dissolute man; and I am persuaded that if every 
woman could have the true friendship of one of the nobler specimens of 
her sex, it would be the strongest earthly safeguard she could possess. 

Thus far the matter lies in our own hands, and the evils I have 
described it is, in a great degree, within our own power to redress ; 
many of them, indeed, none but ourselves can rectify. 
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Sor Detter, for Worse. 


Cuaprer XITI. 


THERE seemed no fear of Grace, in her brief authority at the Rectory at 
Leigh Moss, finding time hang heavily on her hands during her brother’s 
short absence. She had full employment in putting in order and ar- 
ranging every thing in and about it for the reception of its new mistress, 
—choosing the sunniest and brightest little room for Katie’s own; deck- 
ing the low-roofed F'rench-windowed sitting-room which opened on the 
bit of lawn and shrubbery, and was dignified by the title of drawing- 
room, with all the little ornaments she could find scattered about the 
house; arranging a rustic stand of flowers in one window, and placing a 
bright nosegay in a glass vase in another; ransacking the Rector’s 
bookshelves for the best-bound books she could find to fill up the shelves 
of the little chiffonnier; and altogether making such a general hubbub 
and confusion as would have somewhat disconcerted the said matter-of- 
fact and very orderly Mr. Clifford, could he have witnessed the operation 
before the grand effect had been obtained. 

Then there were the sick to visit, and some of them lived far away 
on the fells among the purple heather and the blue sky, which seemed 
to meet in the horizon stretching away on the distant hills. But mounted 
on Ralph’s little shaggy pony, ‘with her basket of provisions and good 
things slung on the pommel of her saddle, Grace was not afraid to start 
away alone on her mission of love in Ralph’s service. And the people 
liked to see her bright face at their doors, and she grew used to their 
north-country dialect and their rough unpolished ways, so unlike the 
gentler bearing of the more southern counties. It was drawing towards 
the close of the day but one on which Ralph was expected home, that 
Grace watched the sun getting low in the horizon, and, remembering 
there was a short cut through the park, she decided in her mind to try 
and find it, though she knew well, had Ralph been with her, he would 
have walked miles round rather than have trespassed on Redenham pro- 
perty.. Through the tangled masses of underwood, with the tall trees 
above her, the daylight wore a mirky and dark appearance; but Frisky 
knew his road, and trotted briskly on, until the pathway suddenly 
opened, and a broad and dazzling flood of light discovered the sun sink- 
ing low in the horizon, sending the long shadows of the trees across th 
mere, whose placid waters looked like a sheet of molten glass, stretching 
its light and shade over the undulating sweeps of the large open well- 
kept park. Ona piece of table-land to the right, with the purple hills 
beyond, rose the proud gray towers of Redenham, with its lofty walls, 
its broad terraces, its stately porticoes, and its files of windows; be- 
speaking the vast size and magnificence of the building, which had been 
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added to, as generation after generation of owners had lavished his 
abundance in additions to his home, with little or no reference to any 
thing like architectural uniformity. Time, however, had softened and 
blended it into a very harmonious and imposing whole. And few of the 
ancient families of theeEnglish nobility could boast of so regal or impos- 
ing a home as the Leighs of Redenham. ‘“ Well enough they may be 
proud of it!” Grace inwardly exclaimed, as she sat still on her pony ‘for 
a moment, while her eye rapidly scanned the view before her. Work- 
men were scattered about over the building, and heaps of rubbish, ladders, 
baskets, and barrows were lying about over the broad stone terraces and 
the long flights of steps leading down to the gardens below. Two roads 
branched off from where Grace stood. One led evidently across the path 
to the village, the other turned off in a little bridle-track to the Castle. 
Though it would prolong her distance, Grace’s natural curiosity led her 
to take a nearer view of the home which was so soon to claim Ethie for 
its mistress. As she approached the house, she found, however, that it 
was but a private way, and led directly to the stables. It was too late to 
return, so, putting the best face she could on it, she made her way up to 
a respectable-looking woman who was loitering about and talking to 
some of the workmen, and asked her if she would kindly put her into the 
way to reach the village, as she had taken the wrong path, and did not 
like to return. 

The woman looked at her for a moment, and then, apparently recog- 
nising the curate’s pony, she called to a boy, and bade him lead the pony 
round through the stable-yard to the other side of the house, and turning 
civilly to Grace, begged she would follow her through one of the open 
windows on the terrace to the entrance on the other side. Grace gladly 
enough did as her conductor desired, and soon found herself in a mag- 
nificent suite of rooms, opening one into another, with painted and gilded 
ceilings, and rich draperies, and large mirrors, and polished oak floors, 
and carved furniture, which only here and there peeped out from the 
thick holland covers which closely surrounded them. 

“This seems to be an immense house,” Grace said, as she walked on 
through one room after another by the side of her conductress. 

“ Yes, miss, ’tis, sure enough; and lots of rooms on the other side are 
hardly ever used,” the old woman replied. 

“There are a great many workmen about apparently ; do you know 
when Sir Philip and Lady Leigh are expected back from abroad ?” 

“ We haven’t heard yet for certain, miss, but orders came last week 
from the steward to have more hands put on; so methinks it won’t be 
very long just now; and a great change it will make, one way and an- 
other, when the family are here again, after shutting it all up so close 
for so many years.” 

“Have you lived here alone; for I suppose you are the house- 
keeper ?” Grace said. 

“No, miss, I ain’t the housekeeper; I was one of the housemaids at 
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the time Str Walter died, and when the late Lady Leigh and Miss Ann 
went away, I stayed on with Mrs. Edwards to help her take care of it 
all. After a bit I married one of the gardeners; and as there was a 
smart lot of work to do to keep the place well aired and dusted, and Mrs. 
Edwards didn’t like fresh faces, and I had no chiRlren, I still stayed on. 
At last, when more than ten years went by, and we had a’most given up 
all hope of ever seeing any body coming to live here again, Mrs. Edwards 
got a letter from Mrs. Leigh—that’s Sir Philip’s mother, you know,— 
saying that Sir Philip was going to be married ; and as his lady was very 
young, not much better than a little child, Mrs. Leigh thought, she said, 
*twould be better to send down a more experienced housekeeper, as Sir 
Philip would wish to have every thing in first-rate style, and Mrs. Ed- 
wards was to leave. Poor soul, she took on about it awful at first. She 
had lived in the house ever since she was a child, and had served the 
family so many years, and nursed Master Arthur and poor dear Miss 
Ann in their cradles, and was with Sir Walter when he died. She 
fretted dreadfully at the thought of being turned out now in her old age. 
But Mrs. Leigh, you see, miss, is a very high lady, and she have got 
very haughty notions about doing things in the right way, and she thinks 
there never was any body like her son. And Sir Philip gives in to her 
entirely, they tell me; which to my mind is a great pity.” 

“ And Mrs. Edwards has left you now, then?” Grace said, getting 
interested in this little peep behind the scenes of her sister’s new home. 

“Yes, miss. Mrs. Edwards had an aged mother Miss Ann had 
been very kind to, and had put into a cottage near her house in the Isle 
of Wight, and Mrs. Edwards went there to nurse and take care of her. 
Miss Ann, you know, would take care she never wanted for a home.” 

“And who is the Miss Ann you speak of? Is she Sir Philip’s 
sister 2?” 

“Ta bless you, no, miss! she’s the sister, the twin sister, of poor 
Master Arthur as was killed,—as beautiful a young lady she used to be, 
when I last saw her, as ever you clapped eyes on, and as kind-hearted as 
she was good. Every body loved her. “Twas she as was to have been 
married to the present baronet if it hadn’t been for that terrible accident. 
"Twas all planned in their cradles, they tell me; how Master Philip— 
that was Sir Walter’s nephew, and belonged to Leigh Court, the white 
house the other side of the mere—and our Miss Ann was to be married, 
and Master Philip almost lived with his uncle. His father was dead, 
and Sir Walter brought him up with his own son. Well, then came 
that terrible accident that you have heard tell of, no doubt, when Master 
Arthur was suddenly killed, and poor Miss Ann was injured some way 
in her back, and for long they thought she would have died too, but she 
didn’t, though I have heard she has been a cripple ever since. Sir 
Walter, poor gentleman, didn’t live long, and then they all went away— 
Lady Leigh and Miss Ann; and from that day to this nobody has ever 
come back to live at Redenham.” 
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“ And Sir Philip did not marry his cousin after all ?” Grace said in a 
iow tremulous tone, as if consciously prying into family secrets when she 
had no right to do so. 

“No, poor thing! They said—I won’t answer for the truth of it— 
that she broke off the match. Mrs. Edwards heard that she should say, 
it wasn’t right the leir of Redenham should be tied all his life to a poor 
cripple like herself. They said, too, ’twas long before Sir Philip would 
give up all hope; and when he did, he never liked to put any body else 
in the place that seemed of right to belong to his poor cousin. Some 
said his mother (Mrs. Leigh and her daughters are awful high people) 
could never find any body good enough to match with her; son! How- 
ever that may have been, it seems he did meet with somebody to suit 
him at last; and right glad every soul in Redenham will be to see the 
old castle alive again, with company coming and going as it used to 
be. No place was ever thought so much of for miles round as Reden- 
ham Castle.” 

“And Sir Philip’s mother and sisters,” Grace asked, nervously, 
“do they ever come here? Tave they much to do with Redenham ?” 

“They will come here now, no doubt,” the woman replied; “ but 
they never have been yet. They go occasionally to Leigh Court, when 
Sir Philip has run down for a few weeks’ shooting, and of course they 
would come once here, and rout about the house finely; but they ain’t 
like the last Lady Leigh or Miss Ann; they, young ladies, give them- 
selves airs and interfere. They don’t mean wrong, they tell me, and 
perhaps ‘tis true; but people don’t like it, and don’t take to them. Poor 
Miss Ann! I would give a deal to see her once more, poor thing! Mrs. 
Edwards writes word she is more like an angel than any thing in this 
world; but she says she is strangely altered in face from what she was 
when I last saw her. If you will step into this room, ma’am, I will un- 
cover her picture.” 

It was a large oil-painting of two children, a boy and a girl, leaning 
over the stone balustrade of the terrace and gazing straight into your 
face. Their arms were thrown lovingly round each other’s neck, and a 
tall Scotch greyhound was pushing his long nose close up to the little 
girl’s cheek. The boy’s eyes were large, soft, hazel eyes; the girl’s 
darker, and brighter, and more glittering. There were dimples on their 
rosy cheeks, and smiles about their mouths, and their dark glossy hair 
hung in ringlets upon their necks and shoulders. It was altogether a 
bright and pretty picture, and Grace felt she would have liked to have 
known more of the sorrowful story which had sent one to an untimely 
grave, and robbed the other of all that the heart holds dearest. 

“Tf you would come here some morning, when the workmen are gone, 
miss, and the dust is cleared away, I would take you over the house, and 
uncover the rest of the pictures; there are a great lot of ’em about the 
walls, and some are counted very good by them as understand such 
things, they tell me; but just now we are in an awful mess and muddle. 
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I am sure I shall be uncommon glad when the baronet and his lady come 
back from abroad, and the place looks a little more as it used todo. A 
lot of new furniture came in last week from London, for her Ladyship’s 
own rooms. Sir Philip is spending no end of money in making it all 
comfortable, though, for that matter, there seemed enough of every thing 
in the house before, I should have thought, for any reasonable creature.” 

As they passed through the conservatory, still bright and glowing 
with autumnal beauty, Grace ventured to beg a nosegay to decorate her 
own little drawing-room the next day; and then, with many thanks to 
her kind conductress, she mounted Frisky at the grand entrance in the 
courtyard, and, following the pathway pointed out by the boy across the 
park, cantered briskly home to Leigh Moss. 

There was no lack of food for Grace’s thoughts as she bustled about 
her own home, dusting and arranging, and making the most of every bit 
of ornamental furniture she could put her hands on; but a cloud of doubt 
and uncertainty still laid heavily on her on Ethel’s account, and she 
turned away, as resolutely as she could, from puzzling herself with possi- 
bilities, to the certain pleasure Katie’s expected arrival was sure to bring 
her. Katie herself could not have desired a warmer welcome than Grace 
gave her, when she and Ralph drove up to their own door in a hired fly, 
and Grace’s smiling happy face and sisterly embrace greeted her as Ralph 
led her into her new home. 

With her sister-in-law’s arrival at Leigh Moss a new life opened to 
Grace Atherton. Together the two girls worked and drew, or helped 
Ralph in his schools and parish-visits. Together they decorated the 
church for the Christmas festival; together they assisted the blind or- 
ganist in the better formation ofa village choir; together they roamed 
about in the fields to gather early violets, watched the young trout in 
the mere, or loitered under the hedgerows to await Ralph on his return 
from the extremities of his distant parish. Grace heard from Ralph 
all that Margaret was doing, and, willing to follow her footsteps in ever 
so humble a way, she volunteered her assistance to the one uncouth and 
very slovenly domestic of the Rectory. The stout rough Yorkshire dam- 
sel who acted in the capacity of maid-of-all-work could hardly compre- 
hend the revolution which Katie and Grace effected after a time in the 
culinary department of their modest establishment,—Grace, in her brown- 
holland apron and sleeves and white floury arms, vigorously kneading 
the dough for the fresh batch of household bread, and Katie, with her 
cookery-book before her, plunging desperately into the mysteries of some 
untried delicacy which was to surprise Ralph on his return home after 
his tiring walk. 

“ All this seems so easy to do, I can’t think why I never thoug!it 
of it before,” Grace said, as she and Kate stood by their yule-fire, having 
just returned from making their simple toilets, preparatory to their sub- 
stantial tea, which took the place of a late dinner. “I knew how badly 
Charlotte cooked, and how cold and comfortless every thing was served 
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up, but it never entered my head that I could alter it. I knew, too, that 
Margaret was doing a hundred wise things at Deignton, and I sighed 
and moaned inwardly, because nothing seemed to happen in which I 
could be of use to Ralph. It is a weary feeling to know you are a bur- 
den on those you love. Oh, how I longed to be an artist—an author— 
even a governess—any thing, in fact, which would give me the power of 
earning my own bread! And yet, when I talked to Ralph, he only smiled 
and bid me not despair; and when I thought about it, I could not tell 
how I should begin; so nothing came of it but sighs and moans. I really 
do begin now to hope that single women are not “such very useless beings 
after all.” 

“We are apt to think we are useless, because we cannot go forth into 
the world in active combat with its difficulties. Perhaps if we looked 
about our own quiet homes for those small insignificant employments we 
are prone to despise, as leading to no definite results, we should ultimately 
find that higher and seemingly nobler duties opened out before us,” 
Katie replied. “Generally speaking, girls are not taught to employ 
spare moments diligently; we fritter away time in gossip and idleness, 
and also in the very longing for something to do, instead of resolutely 
fitting ourselves for doing that something, whatever it may be, when 
the right time comes.” 

“ Well, I for one ought not to be wasting time over trifles,” Grace ex- 
claimed ; ‘I who am doing nothing for Frank, my own brother, not yet 
even helping to take charge of mamma, while Margaret and Ralph, with but 
half the tie to them that I have, are slaving away for us all! Kate, do 
you know I only wait now till Ethelind returns from abroad. I have a 
strange, restless, craving to see her; and then, when that longing is 
gratified, I mean resolutely to become a governess,—that is, of course, 
ifany body can be found weak enough to trust their children in such 
heedless hands.” 

Kate smiled : “ Things certainly appear brighter than they did, Grace, 
and it is entirely due to your energy; you only wanted starting. Ido 
not see how Ralph could spare you from your class in school, or “from the 
choir in church, especially as I can give him no assistance, except in 
keeping the children quiet and orderly in their seats. Charlotte has 
already improved so much under your care, that we shall soon be able 
to get her a better place, and take a young girl from the school as her 
substitute ; besides, if you leave, what is to become of me without you? 
How I should weary of Ralph’s long absences! Make all the use you 
can of your time, Grace: it is erring on the safe side to be prepared 
for every emergency ; but you must not think of leaving us for the pre- 
sent.” 

It was drawing on towards the middle of March, when Ralph came 
in one evening from his study to his wife and sister, who were working 
busily by the fire. 

“ Grace,” said he, “Simpson has just been here. He came to tell me 
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Sir Philip and Ethelind are expected at the Castle to-morrow evening. 
There is to be a gathering of the tenantry on the lawn to greet their 
arrival with a band and banners, and bell-ringing all day.” 

The blood forsook Grace’s checks, and then went rushing wildly back over 
neck and face. “ What! Ethie actually in England! How strange it is she 
should never have sent us one little line to say so,” she exclaimed. “ But 
she will explain it all now Iam sure! Oh, I am so delighted! Dear, 
dear Ethie!” and Grace bounded out of her chair and looked radiant 
with expectant joy. 

Ralph did not say much ; he stood with his elbow on the mantel-shelf, 
looking thoughtfully into the fire. 

“ Did Simpson give you any particulars ?”” Grace asked nervously, as 
she saw the cloud on her brother’s brow. “ Does he wish you to join the 
people on the lawn, Ralph?” 

“ Tie suggested it, of course, and in ordinary cases it is most certainly 
what I should have wisked todo; but now comes the difficulty of my present 
position. I do not choose to force myself on Sir Philip; I must leave it 
to him to make the first advances. I could not tell Simpson why I shall 
not be with them. It is altogether, I fear, a very awkward dilemma in 
which I find myself.” 

“T am afraid it is,” Grace replied thoughtfully, “unless Ethelind has 
worked a great change in her husband; and even then, after all T heard 
from that servant at Redenham of his mother and sisters, I own I have 
very little hope.” 

“But can you excuse yourself, Ralph?” Kate suggested. “‘ Will it 
not look strange in the eyes of your parishioners not to be with them at 
such a time?” 

“Tt will, but it cannot be avoided; Sir Philip must take the initiative, 
come what will. I told Simpson I could not possibly join them, though 
I should have liked to have done so, had it been possible. Not knowing 
me, Sir Philip, I said, would not notice my absence. I think it puzzled 
him ; he looked as though he could not comprehend it all, and, as I could 
not explain farther, I could only turn off the subject. Their pew is to be 
got ready for them, to come here to church on Sunday if they please. 
New velvet cushions, &c., are to be sent to-morrow.” 

“ And I shall have to meet Ethel for the first time in church! Oh, 
Ralph, how can I possibly avoid rushing into her arms?” 

“Grace,” Ralph said, and there was a careful look on his usually 
cheerful face, and a subdued determined tone in his voice, which struck 
his wife and sister instantly, “Grace, my fear is, we shall all have to 
learn the difficult lesson of restraining our first natural impulses. For 
my sake, for Ethel’s,—and hers is even dearer to us than our own,—re- 
solutely guard your feelings from display. . I can give you no cue as to 
what should or should not be done. I may be over-cautious—over- 
careful; but this I earnestly require of you: unless you are prepared 
stoically to endure whatever may be in store for us, do not venture to 
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appear in church on Sunday until you are sure they will not honour us 
with their presence from Redenham.” 

“ And you, Ralph,” Katie said, “can you venture, do you think, to 
go through the service? Are you sure you will not break down ?” 

Ralph threw himself down on the sofa by Katie’s side. “ Anxious 
little wife!” he replied. ‘Anxious for her husband’s nerves; more 
anxious for his reputation! We men have such things, I suppose; 
nerves of brass, perhaps; certainly of a less excitable nature than yours. 
Yes, I can manage it, I hope; at all events, I must try. My fear is, 
for Ethelind first—then, darling, for you; for if matters prove as un- 
propitious as I sometimes dread, my Katie may find herself homeless!” 
Katie kissed the broad open brow which rested on her shoulder. 

“God will not forget us, dearest,” she replied, “if we do what is 
right. Do not let us be disheartened. It is no fault of yours that we 
are here. If it really will prove for Ethelind’s good that we quit our 
home, we will go at once, when you can get the curacy satisfactorily 
placed in other hands.” 

“Sooner said than done, little woman!” Ralph replied. “But 
where is Grace off to?” he added; ‘into her own room for a quiet flood 
of tears, now, I’ll be bound. Poor girl, it will be a sharp trial for her, 
and Ethie too, to be so near each other, if they must not meet; but in 
that case, for both their sakes, | shall pack Grace off to Deignton: any 
place will be preferable to her remaining here.” And Ralph went back 
to his study to put the finishing touches to his sermon. 

Grace listened restlessly to the bells, as from early dawn they con- 
tinuously pealed out their joyous welcome. She remembered how deso- 
late she had felt when the noble peal from St. Mary’s tapering spire 
had heralded forth their wedding, nearly twelve months ago. She 
watched the people from the hills and vales flock past the Rectory-door 
in their holiday dresses. She caught the roll of the distant drums, 
mustering in the village beyond. ‘he sun shone gaily; the birds sung 
in the trees. Every thing seemed rejoicing and gay, except the restless 
spirits at the Rectory. It was vain to attempt hiding their anxiety from 
each other. It was useless attempting to sit still; and though Ralph 
laughed at Grace, and several times very philosophically returned to his 
study writing-table, Grace caught the sound of his footfall across the 
floor, or his low whistled snatches of old tunes, which told plainly 
enough that the mind of its occupant was not entirely absorbed, either 
in the study of divinity, or the final touches of his pen to his next 
Sunday’s sermon. 


Cuaprer XIV. 

Nor until the porter had shut and locked the door of the carriage of 
the train which Ethelind and Philip had just placed themselves in at the 
Euston Square station—not until the panting and puffing engine had 
carried them far beyond the dull, dirty-looking houses and streets of the’ 
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suburbs of London, into the pleasant sunshiny country fields and bud- 
ding hedgerows—did Ethelind freely draw breath, and feel herself once 
more at ease. ‘The yoke of her mother and sisters-in-law’s pride had 
pressed heavily on the fresh young spirit of the poor girl. If this, her 
first peep into the ranks of the “upper ten thousand,” better she felt, 
far better, would it be never to quit the shadow of some quiet home, with 
her own Philip at her side, as he had been during their stay abroad ; 
better almost to be exiled from her native land for ever, than have to 
submit to the stern shackles of society, which offered so few attractions 
in return for its own hard exactions. And Philip, too, breathed freer 
away from Barbara’s sarcasms and Diana’s stiff unsisterly formalism 
towards his young wife. They had each galled him in his most sensitive 
feelings, though he did not choose to show it; and he turned again to 
Ethie’s bright smiles and merry rejoinders, with a double relish, as they 
whirled rapidly along in the express train towards their new home. “ It 
won't be long now before we reach the Leigh Station,” Philip said, as 
he put down his paper and looked at his watch. “I don’t know 
what sort of welcome is intended for us, but Simpson sent me word 
he thought there would be some sort of demonstration in honour of our 
arrival.” 

“Will there?” Ethelind said, in a startled tone. “ Nothing’, I hope, 
in which I must take part. You will tell me what I am to do, Philip? 
Do you know, I am growing very nervous about my duties and responsi- 
bilities. I dew’ t really think, if I had ever guessed what they were, I 
should have mustered courage to have become your wife! I forgot all 
my fears, this morning, when I shook myself clear of Senden; now 
Redenham, and its cares and its duties, are staring me in the face. It 
seems as if life was made up of cares, and every step you take brings 
you deeper into them.” 

“Well, so I suppose it is; but you will do very well by and by. ™ 
you had any doubts, why not have brought Barbara or Di with you? 
They would have relieved you of all responsibility, and introduced you 
to the neighbourhood. I should have proposed it, only I thought you 
did not take to them very readily.” 

“They were very kind to me,” Ethel replied, “but I certainly prefer 
being here first without them.” She did not wish Philip should think 
her prejudiced against his sisters; but had she not been rejoicing the 
whole day through at having left them miles behind her? 

As they neared the station, Ethelind’s quick eye caught sight of a 
travelling carriage and four splendid gray horses, with postillions in dark 
red livery and black velvet caps. A dignified and very sedate-looking 
butler was on the railway platform, with two or three other servants in 
livery beside him. ‘ Welcome to Redenham, Sir Philip, and my lady, 
too,” he said, making a profound bow to Ethelind, as Sir Philip helped 
her alight from the carriage. 


“Thank you, Stephens,” Sir Philip replied, heartily; “we shall be 
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very glad to be amongst you all again. Is there any body else here? 
Where is Simpson ?” 

“He is just outside, Sir Philip. With your leave, the yeomanry 
cavalry and the tenants are all out at the cross-roads to meet you; 
shall I lead the way to the carriage, my lady? James and Robert will 
look after the luggage; I suppose Mr. Godfrey knows where it is.” 
And Philip, with Ethel on his arm, walked out to the other side of the 
station, followed by Valerie, bearing endless cloaks and shawls. A crowd 
of people gathered round the carriage-door, to see the young wife Sir 
Philip had brought home; but Ethelind thought only of their pleasure 
in again welcoming the possessor of Redenham to his home. It was 
some little time before they could start. Valerie had to be stowed away 
safely in the rumble, by the side of Godfrey, while Stephens and James 
mounted the coach-box. Robert was left to follow with the luggage in 
the Redenham break. 

It was fully two miles to the first lodge, and here a large cavalcade 
awaited them,—mounted horsemen in cavalry uniform, with banners flying, 
bands playing; and hundreds of people of all ages and sexes striving 
eagerly to keep pace with the carriage, by taking short cuts across the park, 
and round by the glassy mere. Philip bowed, and Ethelind bowed, and 
laughed, and smiled, as she watched them all, as much amused as if she 
had merely been a spectator amongst them. As they wound up the broad 
drive and came out on the summit of the gentle eminence, with the noble 
front of Redenham full before them, all Ethelind’s fears came over her 
again in their fullest force. ‘Oh, Philip!’ she exclaimed in a low sup- 
pressed voice, “what a magnificent home you have brought me to! I never 
dreamt it was half so noble a place as this.” Her husband caught the 
expression of her face,—there was surprise more than pleasure in it, with- 
out doubt. 

“Do you not like it, Ethie? Is it not what you expected?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“It is too grand, teo magnificent,’ she murmured. “I had not 
thought of it as half so large. But it is very beautiful!” And she drew 
along breath to recover herself; and before Philip could attempt to re- 
assure her, the horses had struck into a quick sharp trot, up the steepest 
part of the road, and then drew up with a proper demonstration in the 
courtyard. 

Philip sprung lightly out, and then assisting Ethel to alight, and 
leading her up the flight of steps to the entrance, drew her arm within 
his ; and turning round and taking off his hat, he stood for some minutes 
facing the throng of people who had gathered close up round them. 
Three hearty cheers rung out for “ Sir Philip and Lady Leigh.” Ethel’s 
arm trembled as it rested on her husband’s; but except for the shade of 
heightened colour on his cheek, and the glitter in his eye, you would not 


have known how moved the strong man really felt at the scene before 
him. 
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“My friends,” he said, and his voice rung out sharp and clear, so 
that every one could distinctly hear him, “I sincerely thank you for the 
warm and hearty welcome you have given us to-day—a welcome as un- 
expected as it is gratifying to my feelings to witness. As yet, I owe 
it entirely to your own kind hearts, and the love you bore those who pre- 
ceded me. ‘The time will come, I trust, when we may have some better 
claim upon you for our own sakes as well as theirs. It will be Lady 
Leigh’s endeavour, as I am sure it will be mine, to deserve the honour 
you have done us to-day, and to endeavour to bind closer, by sympathy 
and mutual help, the bond which should ever unite the interest of pro- 
prietor and tenant. Again, in Lady Leigh’s name, I must thank you 
specially for your welcome, and we hope you will go round to the north 
entrance, where a barrel of Redenham home-brewed and a cold dinner is 
already prepared, Simpson tells me, for those who would like to partake 
of it after their exertions.” 

Again cheers, long and loud, rung out for Sir Philip and his lady ; 
and then, still clinging to his arm, Ethelind followed her husband into 
the hall. A long file of servants were drawn up to receive their new 
mistress, headed by a large red-faced imposing personage, dressed out in 
a bright-green silk dress, with black lace cap and flaunty yellow 
ribbons. Stephens and Godfrey were there also; but most of the men 
had disappeared to the other side of the house, where their services were 
required to serve out the hospitalities of Redenham to the crowd. 

“The dinner, my lady, is ordered for half-past seven o’clock,” the 
yellow ribbons murmured, in a soft oily voice; “ will it please your lady- 
ship to say if that hour is agreeable?” 

Ethel glanced towards her husband appealingly. “ Yes, that will do; 
but serve it in the library to-night, remember: Lady Leigh is tired with 
her journey, and the room is warmer and smaller than the others.” And 
Sir Philip looked sharply at the smooth red face, and its endless bends 
and becks, though he made no remarks. “Come, Ethel,” he said, “ there 
is an hour to dinner yet: let us go and explore some of the rooms of this 
great place which seems to have frightened you so much. I will take 
you to your own room first—I want to see what that fellow Snell has 
made of it all, for I have trusted entirely to his judgment and taste in 
their arrangement. They ascended the broad oak staircase, which opened 
on a long corridor running round three sides of the house, lighted by large 
oriel windows, with magnificent views over the park and of the country 
round. It was carpeted with dark red cloth, throwing out boldly the 
noble groups of statuary standing between the windows and the paint- 
ings, which hung on the walls between the doors. ‘Tables and chiirs 
and ottomans were standing about in the deep recesses of the windows, 
inviting you to lounge about in the bright sunshine, enjoying the ex- 
tensive views, or to take exercise in that warm promenade on a wet day. 
Ethelind’s suite of rooms,—bedroom, dressing-room, boudoir, morning- 
room, &c., all opened into each other, with a pretty conservatory, with a 
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flight of marble steps leading down into a larger one on the terrace, 
which connected her room with the drawing-rooms below; so that from 
within or without she had free access to her own private apartments. 

Nothing had been spared to make it the perfection of luxurious com- 
fort and elegance. The only doubt which at all troubled her was a feel- 
ing that it was too luxurious, too artificial for her ever to feel at home 
in it. She almost longed to see some old easy chair, or well-worn sofa, 
on which she could have thrown herself while she took a survey of her 
possessions, and learnt to adapt herself to her new life. Alas, poor 
Ethie! She was but a child still, and had yet to learn how very soon 
the soft luxuries of life steal upon you one by one, and so become insen- 
sibly the very necessities of the rich. Valerie was already taking pos- 
session of wardrobes and toilet-tables; and as she shook out the soft folds 
of her mistress’s pink bardge dress, and brushed out and braided her bright 
glossy hair, she could not resist pouring out in eloquent strains her admi- 
ration of the splendid chéteau which owned Sir Philip as master. Vale- 
rie’s English mother had taught the girl enough of her own language to 
make her child sufficiently familiar with it as to add very considerably to 
her comfort now that she was thrown entirely amongst English servants 
in a strange place and a large house. Valerie could already have told of 
the admiration excited by her mistress in the servants’ hall; of the 
wonder created by her extreme youthfulness.and beauty. “Such a sweet 
face !—and for all the world like a young child rather than a woman!” 
“More by half like Sir Philip’s daughter than his wife,” seemed the ge- 
neral opinion ; while the sleek, meek, red-faced yellow-ribbons exclaimed 
inwardly, “Goodness me! well enough Mrs. Leigh should say our new 
lady was no better than achild! See if I don’t get the upper hand of 
every thing in this place in a twinkling! Sir Philip’s got a sharpish look 
with him—the Leigh eye, I s’pose *tis—that they tells me sees every 
thing ; ’twill be sharper than I takes it for if it sees through me,—that’s 
all. It takes something to beat me when I sets my heart on any thing. 
At all events, ’tis worth a trial.” 

With her cashmere wrapped carefully round her shoulders, Ethel wan- 
dered with Philip over the house ; looked at some of the old paintings ; 
admired the widespread views from the windows; crossed the magni- 
feent hall with its lantern dome of coloured glass; the steel armour 
which glanced bright on the walls reflecting back the flames from the 
burning logs in the quaint fireplaces on each side the staircase; its 
leopard-skin rugs, and the silken banners still floating round the tall 
clustering pillars of polished marble which supported the groined roof ; 
and then finished off by passing the evening together in the wainscoted 
library, just as they did abroad, in the full enjoyment of each other’s 
society, uninterrupted by any thing which could throw a shadow over 
Ethelind’s intense happiness. 

Ethel often recurred in thought to that first evening spent at Reden- 


ham, which, like a sun-picture, remained so indelibly traced on her 
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memory, that neither happiness nor sorrow in after-years could ever suc- 
ceed in effacing it. But the realities of life were beginning. Youth and 
its bright visions were passing away, and Ethel Leigh learnt on the 
morrow that she must gird up her loins for the battle, for that woman- 
hood had assuredly come, with its trials and struggles,—as come it must 
to us all,—and her time to take a part in the combat had now arrived. 


CuapTeR XV. 


ErueLinp sat for more than an hour over her twice-replenished 
tea-pot, patiently waiting for Philip to join her at the breakfast-table. When 
he came in at last, he brought heaps of letters and papers, which he sat 
reading and poring over as he sipped his tea. The steward from Leigh 
had been with him. News had come down by the night-train of the 
Ministry having been defeated on some important question, and their ex- 
pected resignation the following day. Mr. Jones, a shrewd, active 
lawyer and a great politician, hoped Sir Philip would bestir himself in 
politics again, as he used to do; so he had posted over to Redenham by 
daybreak, to consult as to the course he should take if any stir in the 
country ensued. 

“And you, Ethel, must fill the house,” he said; “on Monday you 
will have callers from all the neighbourhood. I will give you a list, by 
and by, of those I wish you to be most civil to. We will fill the house, 
if we can, at once.” 

“Fill the house, Philip? What can you mean?” Ethel replied with 
a bewildered look, as visions of all those numberless rooms flashed across 
her. 

“Why, get some of the people in the neighbourhood to come and see 
us—give a sort of house-warming—make Redenham what it used to be 
years ago.” 

“But not directly, Philip; I know nobody yet. What should I do 
with strangers here?” And she looked up with a distressed face to her 
husband. 

“Tf that is all you fear, we will soon remedy that evil. I will send 
for Diana or Barbara; they know every one, and will soon introduce you, 
and take the burden of entertaining your guests off your hands. I should 
have proposed bringing one of them, only I did not fancy you quite con- 
trived to hit it with the girls. You always seem afraid of Barbara’s non- 
sense; and Di, I know, seems cold to those who don’t know her. Still, 
for all that, I will write to-day, and tell them both to come to us on 
Monday.” 

“Oh, if you please, Philip, do no such thing,” Ethelind replied. “ I 
dare say I can manage; at all events, I will try, if you will only tell me 
when I do wrong.” 

Philip laughed : “ Well,” he said, “ you must remember and keep that 
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horrid woman my mother has sent down as housekeeper in her right place ; 
I don’t like the look of her. No such finery as hers ever used to see day- 
light in Redenham in old times; and her smooth oily tones don’t please 
me, any more than the horrid dinner she favoured us with last night. 
Perhaps one has been spoiled lately by French cookery; but pray, do see, 
Ethel, that out of the loads of dishes she favours us with there is some- 
thing eatable to-night. After luncheon, I have ordered Robert to bring 
round your pony-carriage ; I will give you your first lesson in driving.” 

Presently the housekeeper herself appeared, and Ethelind, entirely ig- 
norant as she was of housekeepers and housekeeping, was soon fairly beaten 
by the plausible speeches and the smooth tongue of the wily woman. “Oh, 
I know so exactly what you would like, my lady !—I who had, you know, 
all the responsibility on my own shoulders of the Marquis of Liddington’s 
family ; and such a splendid place as it was, and always so full of com- 
pany! And as to the Marchioness,—I don’t know whether you are 
acquainted with her, my lady,—such a kind, affable lady, and so pleasant in 
her ways to every body. ‘Now, Blake,’ says she, ‘we shall want the best 
dinner you can send up for thirty ;’ or it might be a hunt-breakfast, you 
know, or a ball-supper, or any thing of that sort; and the house, maybe, 
crammed full of people from top to toe. ‘ Well, Blake,’ says she, ‘I shall 
leave it all quite contented like in your hands, because I am sure you will 
manage it all better than I can, and make it go off a great deal better 
than if I interfered.’ So you see, my lady, I shall be quite at home, and 
I hope you will be also.” 

Poor Ethelind felt at that moment any thing but at home in her new 
duties, but she would make an effort for Philip’s sake. “The dinner yes- 
terday was not quite what Sir Philip liked,” she ventured to say, 
with a rising colour which she tried hard to keep back ; “could you send 
us up one or two nice little French dishes?”—and she ran over the names 
of those she remembered to have heard him particularly reeommend,— 
“and let every thing be very hot, if you please, and not quite so many 
dishes on the table. We are alone to-night, and Sir Philip is extremely 
particular.” 

“So Mrs. Leigh pleased to inform me, my lady; indeed, it was on 
that account she was pleased to select me. ‘The high recommendations, 
you see, my lady, that I brought from the Marchioness. ‘Such a treasure 
as you are, Mrs. Blake,’ as she was good enough to say over and over 
again, ‘how shall I ever get on without you?’ Poor Mrs. Leigh, the 
tears were in her eyes as she hired me: ‘So beautiful and young as my 
daughter-in-law is,’ she said, ‘ how can she know any thing of housekeep- 
ing, Mrs. Blake? So on you I shall entirely depend.’ ‘ And you may rest 
assured, Mrs. Leigh,’ says I, ‘that I will do my very utmost to serve her 
ladyship and Sir Philip.’” The oily-tongued, red-faced Mrs. Blake for- 
got to add how rejoiced the Marchioness of Liddington had felt in having, 
by her absence from home, when Mrs. Leigh had called for a personal 
character of her late housekeeper, escaped the necessity of telling the 
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truth respecting her short three months’ reign in the Liddington household ; 
glossing over faults in a short note, to save the consequences of telling the 
truth, under the charitable excuse to her own conscience of preventing the 
poor woman from earning a livelihood, and thus not only entailing trouble 
and disappointment on others, but perpetuating an evil which is daily 
gaining ground amongst us, threatening to uproot the reciprocal bonds of 
masters and servants, and to break down the whole state of domestic 
peace and economy throughout the country. 

Wrapped in her warm fur jacket, with her veil tied closely over her 
bonnet, Ethelind took the reins while Philip sat beside her, teaching her 
how to guide her high-spirited but well-broken ponies, as they wound 
their way across the park, by the glassy mere, amongst the browsing 
deer, and then up the purple hill, covered with heather and yellow gorse, 
and round through the little straggling village of Leigh-Delamere. 

“ What a pretty picturesque church! And that cottage to the right, 
I suppose, is the Rectory. How picturesquely the thatch slopes down 
over the windows, making quite a little verandah, with the woodbine and 
honeysuckle over it! And only look how bright those flower-beds are, 
with crocuses and jonquils !” Ethel exclaimed. 

“That is where poor Clifford lives. My mother, I remember now, 
said something about his being away ill. I must inquire, by the by, 
whom he has got for a curate; the place looks inhabited, for I saw one 
lady, if not two, looking out at us as we passed,” Sir Philip said. 

Ethelind had been too busily engaged in looking at the curious gray 
church-tower, and the bright flowers in the curate’s garden, to notice any 
one within; and in another minute they had swept through the village, 
and up the turn in the road, and into the lodge-gates. And Ethelind, 
excited by the fresh breeze on the hills, and the pleasure of driving her 
own pretty pair of ponies, came down from her toilet, looking fresh and 
bright as a young May-queen. 

“The tea has waited for you so long, it is quite cold; do wait until I 
have rung for a fresh cup,” Ethelind said, as Philip made his appearance 
after dinner. She did not look up, orshe would have noticed that some- 
thing not very agreeable had clouded her husband’s brow, since she had 
left him sitting over his dessert. 

As the door closed on Stephens, who had brought in the replenished 
tea-pot, Philip turned round suddenly to Ethel, and asked abruptly if she 
knew where her brother was living. 

Ethelind started. “At Cambridge,” she said, “when I left; but 
how can I tell now? I have not heard from home for months. Why, 
Philip, what makes you ask?” 

“Your brother is in orders, I think, you told me?” 

“Yes, before he left Cambridge,—before dear papa’s death. But 
tell me, Philip, have you heard any bad news?—any thing that—that I 
ought to know?” And the colour died away out of her face. 

“Thave heard what I can scarcely believe,” Philip replied, as he stood 
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moodily stirring his tea, and never noticing his wife’s very anxious face. 
‘Simpson has been with me this evening, and he tells me the curate 
Clifford engaged to take his place at Leigh-Delamere during his absence 
is named Atherton—the Rev. Ralph Atherton! It is scarcely likely 
there are two Ralph Athertons in the world, much less in orders ?” 

“Tt must be Ralph. Only think, dear Ralph actually at Leigh!— 
living within a mile or two of Redenham, and I know nothing of it! 
How very delightful!” Ethelind exclaimed, forgetting every thing else 
in her joy but the prospect of again meeting some of her own family. 
There was no responding joy in Philip’s face; adark cloud had gathered 
upon his brow. 

“T don’t understand how it has all happened,” he said, stirring his 
tea so vigorously as to indicate the war raging in his breast. “TI think 
Clifford had no business to appoint any man to the curacy without con- 
sulting me. In ordinary cases, no doubt, it rests exclusively with the 
rector; but here—close under our windows, within a stone’s-throw of 
one’s house—it is not at all pleasant to find people put into office you lite- 
rally know nothing about, and assuredly would rather not meet.” 

“T can imagine under some circumstances it might be awkward,” 
Ethel replied, scarcely understanding the drift of her husband’s com- 
plaint; “ but I am sure I, for one, feel most grateful to him for giving it 
to Ralph. How delightful to think I have the most distant chance of 
seing dear mamma or Gracie !” 

Philip saw it was useless dissembling the truth any longer from 
Ethelind. It was time now she learnt the price at which her present 
happiness had been purchased. He set his cup and saucer on the table, 
and then turning round to her, he said, “ It is natural enough that you 
should be delighted at finding your brother-in-law so near you, Ethe- 
lind. You cannot be expected to see, at present, the serious inconve- 
niences and annoyances such a close neighbourhood will occasion us. I 
cannot receive him here in any other light than as the curate of the 
parish ; neither can I possibly allow you to have free and unrestricted in- 
timacy with your family at the Rectory. They say he has lately married.” 

“ Married !” Ethel exclaimed. “ Ralph married!” 

But Philip’s cold resolute look cliecked her: “It will be a painful 
struggle for you, I believe ; I have tried to prepare you for it, and I had 
hoped your own good sense would have pointed out to you the utter im- 
possibility of your keeping up any thing like intimacy with your own 
family now. When a woman marries, it is well understood she gives up 
father and mother and every thing for the sake of her husband. I know 
you have been dwelling vainly on the time when you should renew your 
intercourse with your mother and sisters. I have been unwilling to 
wound you needlessly by speaking out plainly hitherto. I had hoped my 
systematic checks on your writing home would have awakened you to the 
truth, and saved me the present unpleasant necessity for plain speaking. 
The time is come when the truth can no longer be disguised. You may 
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guess, then, my extreme annoyance when I found your brother actually 
located in my own parish.” 

Philip had intentionally kept his eyes fixed on the fire; he feared his 
own resolution if he caught a glimpse of the effects of his hard speech on 
Ethel’s expressive face. Every word he had spoken had fallen like a 
stone on her heart. She felt too stunned for tears, and her white lips 
quivered as she asked in a low and scarcely audible tone, “if she was to 
understand from what he had said that henceforth she was to have no 
intercourse whatever with her own family.” 

“T will not say that,” Philip replied, in a tone of undisguised annoy- 
ance. “ As the curate of Leigh, of course I shall be necessitated to notice 
your brother; but I want you clearly to understand that only in that 
light can I have any thing to do with him. You ought by this time, 
Ethelind, to be as much aware as I am that, though I married you, I had 
no intention whatever of connecting myself with all your family. Your 
path in life and theirs are widely different. You will soon learn to see 
how wisely such things are ordered. To break through the distinctions 
and grades which the necessities of the social system have drawn round us 
would entail endless confusion and discomfort. Of course, at present, I 
do not expect you to acknowledge all this; but I do expect you to trust 
to my better knowledge and acquaintance with the world, and cheerfully 
to yield to my wishes.” 

Poor Ethelind, how the certainty of what had only now and then 
flashed across her as a doubt now broke upon her mental vision! How 
her heart died within her at the cold, unyielding tones of that voice which 
until now had never spoken a harsh word in her cars!’ What Philip had 
most dreaded was a violent flood of tears; but no tears came to her relief. 
Her voice shook so much, however, she had great difficulty in framing her 
words correctly. 

“T should like to know, Philip,” she ventured at last to say, “ exactly 
what you wish me to do. I suppose it will not be possible to avoid meet- 
ing Ralph and his wife, and my mother or sisters, if they ever come to 
Leigh. They may call here; I do not know that they will; but if they 
should—if I by any chance meet them—you do not surely mean that I 
am to pass them by and not speak? You would hardly expect me to do 
that ?” 

“This is just the annoyance of which I complain, and not without 
cause. Your brother’s good sense should have told him to have spared 
you these difficulties.” Philip took up the poker and vigorously stirred 
the fire. The cold, hard look was on his face which Ethelind so dreaded ; 
but she never looked up at him, as he stood leaning on the mantelpiece, 
nor he down on her bent head. 

“Then I am to pass them by!” she said with a great effort. “I 
will try and do it, but you must let me write one line to Ralph, and tell 
him why I do so. It would break my heart that they should think I 
had grown to forget them—that I had become proud towards my own 
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kindred. I will be very careful, Philip,” she added submissively, “if 
you will let me write this once.” 

“ And make a fool of yourself and me too,” Philip replied impa- 
tiently, as the difficulties of his position forced themselves more fully on 
him. “No! Let there be no nonsense of that sort for the gossips to 
chatter about. If they call, well and good; you must receive them as 
you would Mr. Clifford and his wife, but no more. If you choose to call ° 
on them, do so; but let there be no intimacy—no fuss—no scenes. 
Above all, don’t let them look upon you as a martyr, and all that sort 
of nonsense ; if you do, you will drive me wild. If you give large par- 
ties, of course invite them, just as you will ask any other of the clergy- 
men in the neighbourhood. Do you understand? As the curate of 
Leigh Moss, your brother is as good as any one else. Beyond that, I 
will have nothing whatever to do with him or his!” 

From her youth upwards, tears had been Ethelind’s relief for every 
kind of excitement,— “ floods of tears,” as Grace called them, which 
would come down suddenly in the midst of sunshine, and through which, 
like the sun in an April shower, her smiles would come flitting back 
before the drops were dried from her cheeks. But there were no tears 
now. A sense of oppression and wrong, quite new to her, and quite 
undeserved, was burning within her bosom and almost stifling her. She 
seemed to feel intuitively that it was Barbara’s doing; but it cut her to 
the heart that Philip should have been cowardly enough to listen to his 
mother and sisters, and deliberately plan such cruel schemes against her. 
Were not her relations as dear to her as they were to him? Had she 
not as great a right to be proud of them as Philip had of his kindred? 
Surely money was not the standard by which he valued society! If it 
was but the exclusiveness of a set, no one surely in that set could con- 
demn him for at least treating with proper deference and respect the 
family from whom he had chosen his wife. ‘Then she called to mind 
how often, when writing home, Philip had framed excuses for delaying 
her letters, and she learnt to see with sharpened eyes that all which had 
hitherto been so bright and fair was but the semblance of necessity, put 
on to aid a purpose, and to gloss over a breach of faith. Ethelind took 
up her embroidery and tried to work, but her hand shook and the needle 
would not go into the right place. She took a book and pretended to 
read, but the lines were dancing up and down, and her thoughts would 
run off into their own current. Philip threw himself down on the sofa 
with the newspaper in his hand, which he crunched and crackled and 
turned, until it almost drove his wife beside herself; but neither of them 
spoke. At last Ethelind, who could bear it no longer, rose up and lit 
her candle; and Philip, who seemed, without looking, to know exactly 
what she was doing, opened the door for her to pass out. Two burning 
spots on her cheeks were the only signs of emotion she gave. Philip 
never spoke, but, as he closed the door after her, he threw himself at full 
length on the sofa, to consider, in this very awkward state of things, 
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what was next to be done. He had been so angry at suddenly find- 
ing the well-planned schemes which it had taken months to carry out 
frustrated by one unthought-of movement of Ralph Atherton’s, that he 
had rushed headlong into Ethelind with his grievance, forgetful how 
well he had withstood his mother’s and sister’s entreaties entirely to 
prohibit all intercourse with Ethel’s family, and how the patient, quiet 
hope which he knew she placed confidingly in him, to take her once 
more to her mother’s arms, was working its sure way to his at length 
yielding to her wishes. But that was entirely over now. If the Ather- 
tons meant to force themselves upon him, they should find he was not 
to be so lightly dealt with. They must take the consequences of their 
own ill-advised conduct. He had broken the ice now with Ethelind, he 
was bound in honour to his own family to go through with the work he 
had commenced. Ethelind would be hurt and annoyed at his plain 
speaking, no doubt; it was natural enough that she should be; but she 
vould recover herself after a time, and, with her own natural good sense, 
would learn to see it all in its proper light. 

Ethel dismissed Valerie as quickly as she could, and went to bed, 
that she might brood in quietness and solitude over the sickness of her 
bruised spirit. And Philip, unwilling to encounter her tears or en- 
treaties, which he believed would be sure to follow her present excitement, 
sat over his dressing-room fire, until it was so late that it was useless, he 
thought, undressing; so he threw himself at length on the sofa-bed in the 
room, as the first streaks of morning were beginning to dawn in the 
eastern sky, to catch half an hour’s broken rest before the sun rose above 
the purple tops of the distant hills. 

“Sir Philip bid me tell you, my lady, he has breakfasted, and has 
ridden over to Leigh to see his steward,” Stephens said, as Ethelind, 
with a pale face and a racking headache, made her tardy appearance in 
the breakfast-room. It was Friday morning. On Sunday they would 
go to church. It was impossible she could first meet her brother in the 
church. She could not trust her nerves to such a cruel ordeal, and with 
Philip beside her watching her the whole time; and therefore, loth as 
she felt now to see the dear faces for whom she had been so long’ pining, 
the effort must be made, and she would set off at once. 

Robert was ordered to bring round the carriage and ponies, and after 
her interview with Mrs. Blake, an ordeal sufficient to damp a stouter 
heart than poor Ethie’s, she started on her mission to Leigh-Delamere. 
The fresh air revived her, drove away the feeling of languor and fatigue 
which oppressed her, and the very attempt she made to manage her 
spirited little ponies gave life and energy to her, and a little colour to 
her cheeks. Descending at the gate, and bidding Robert drive home, 
and return for her in an hour, Lady Leigh made her way across the little 
flower-garden, gay with its bright spring-flowers, to the entrance-door of 
the Rectory. Grace, who had been busily engaged in helping Charlotte 
in her bed-making, had caught sight of Ethelind from one of the windows 
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as she stepped lightly across the gravel-path; and flying downstairs, 
without pausing a moment to consider her own not over-tidy appearance, 
after the fanning and fluttering of sheets and blankets, ruthlessly discom- 
posing her glossy braids, opened the door to her herself, and in one mo- 
ment the two sisters, without a word spoken by either, were locked in 
one long convulsive embrace in each other’s arms. Large tears flowed 
from the eyes of each, as again and again the warm, loving”embrace was 
renewed. At last Grace drew Ethel into the little room which Katie 
called her drawing-room; and Ralph came in from his study, and Katie 
had to be fetched, in her plain gingham gown and brown-holland apron, 
fresh from the kitchen, to be introduced to her new sister; and Ethelind, 
in her intense delight, had half forgotten her annoyances, and was asking 
question upon question of Grace and Ralph about her mother, and Mar- 
garet, and Susannah. Neither Ralph nor Grace could but be struck by 
the marked improvement in Ethelind’s appearance. Grown taller and 
stouter, and more fully developed in figure and beauty, and with an 
indescribable and all-pervading grace in every movement, which gives a 
far higher charm than even beauty itself, they could not take their eyes 
from her, nor wonder if she became the courted, the admired, the flat- 
tered of her own exclusive circle. No wonder Sir Philip should be proud 
of her; they felt very justly so themselves. And now she was with 
them again, after nearly twelve months’ absence, and Grace had a thou- 
sand questions to ask, and hardly, in her intense delight, knew when or 
where to begin. 

“ And you are very, very happy?” Grace said, as she sat at Ethel’s 
feet, looking up lovingly into her face; “‘and have never regretted 
running away from us all, darling ?” 

“Oh, so happy!” Ethel replied, with a faint tinge of colour on her 
cheek, at what she felt to be the truth, though not quite the whole truth. 
“T only wanted you to share it with me. You would so have enjoyed 
the lovely scenery, the curious old foreign towns, the grand old cathe- 
drals, and the strange adventures we met with; but I knew well it could 
not be, so at first I tried to write to you; but even that failed. We 
moved about so irregularly, and Philip never planned a day beforehand, 
and he was so particular about letters missing us, that I was obliged to 
give up the hope of hearing from you, and learn to be patient. But, 
oh, darling, you don’t know how much I longed to get one little scrap of 
news from home.” : 

“And Mrs. Leigh, and Sir Philip’s sisters,’ Grace asked, with a 
mischievous look dancing in her bright eyes, “are they really such 
dreadful monsters as we used to think them?” 

Ethelind’s face changed. ‘Oh, Grace,” she exclaimed, with a heavy 
sigh, as if to shake off the oppression which weighed her down; “oh, 
Grace, you cannot tell what a horror I have of those people! I bore it 
for a fortnight, in London, on our return from abroad, and I hoped I had 
shaken them off when I came here. But Philip has written to them to 
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come down to us. They have entire influence over Philip. He does 
just what they bid him, and they will separate us from each other, I 
know, if they can. So you must not be hurt, dearest,” she added ner- 
vously, and with a heightened colour, “if I do not ask you freely to 
Redenham when they are with me. You won’t think me unkind or 
forgetful, will you?” she added, as she turned appealingly to her brother 
and sister. “ Philip is so different, so thoughtful and kind, when we are 
away from them; but directly they come near him, they will rule him 
entirely.” 

Ralph came and sat down by his sister’s side. “Do you know, 
Ethie,” he said; “I have been in trouble ever since I learnt that Reden- 
ham was in my parish. When I accepted the curacy, I did not know 
any thing about the place or the people. In fact, I had it through a 
friend. I have feared my being here might lead your husband to sup- 
pose I had other views in locating myself so close to him. But for that 
I should have joined those who welcomed your arrival, and I should 
have called yesterday on Sir Philip. As it is, I leave him to make 
the advance.” 

Ethelind’s colour came and went. She would have been wiser, per- 
haps, had she told the exact truth; but she hesitated in how far she 
could exceed the limits Philip had bade her keep to, and with a true 
wife’s sensitiveness to any insinuation, however shadowy or groundless, 
against her husband, she merely stammered out the hope, that, however 
little either Philip or herself appeared to wish for unrestricted inter- 
course with the Rectory, it would be in appearance only, and they must 
not for a moment attribute it to any other motive. Gradually she hoped, 
she said,—alas, how faint the real hope grew in Ethel as she thought 
of it!—that the incubus of his mother’s and sisters’ pride would die away, 
and that her own influence would strengthen as theirs declined. And 
Ralph and Grace and Katie all assured her, over and over again, that 
she might set her mind at rest on that score; they never, come what 
would, should think ill of her. And though it did not satisfy her, and 
the time came for Robert’s return with the ponies; and she had sent 
long loving messages and pretty presents to her mother and Margaret 
and Susannah, and left the ornaments for Grace and Kate; and had 
listened to their admiration of her carriage and ponies, — Ethelind 
went back to Redenham at last soothed in heart, but by no means fully 
satisfied with this one interview with her own family. 

When Ethelind reached Redenham, she found carriages and callers 
from all quarters awaiting her. In ordinary circumstances, she would 
have felt dreadfully nervous at the idea of encountering so many strangers, 
and Philip not there to introduce her and help her through her difficul- 
ties. But a strange spirit of contradiction had come over her, puzzling 
even herself; and, calm and collected, she moved about from one group of 
morning callers to another, finding by chance the right thing to say and 
do, and winning golden opinions trom them all; not only for her extreme 
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beauty, which none could deny her, but her childlike simplicity and easy 
unaffected manner, under an ordeal which of itself would have been 
trying to more experienced wives. 

Ethel was dressed, and waiting the announcement of dinner in her 
own pretty morning-room, when the door opened and Philip put his head 
in to see if she were there. He had encountered Lady Gwynne’s carriage 
as he drove out of Leigh, and had had to listen for full ten minutes to 
their rapturous admiration of his young wife, and the graceful way in 
which she had welcomed them; and, as she was one of that privileged 
set whose verdict stamps its irrevocable seal on all aspirants to fame, 
Philip could not help feeling gratified, and his vanity flattered and his 
ruffled pride soothed, by Lady Gwynne’s enthusiasm; and he came into 
his wife’s room in a much pleasanter frame of mind than when they had 
parted the evening before. 

The electioneering expedition, too, into which his steward had decoyed 
him had raised his spirits, and revived some of the old political zeal which 
had been slumbering for so many months; and not unwilling to break 
the awkwardness of a ¢éte-d-téte with his wife, which, to tell the truth, 
he rather dreaded, he availed himself of the excuse to bring back with 
him his steward, the leading lawyer, and the surgeon at Leigh-—all active, 
zealous supporters of the new Ministry. 

“T am in a dreadful fright about my dinner,” Ethelind said, as Philip 
enumerated his guests. “I cannot tell at all what Blake will send up 
to table. She overrules me in every thing I pretend to order; and if I 
were to send down and inquire, I do not think she would let me know. 
If you would but speak to her, Philip, yourself, or send a message by 
Stephens?” And Philip disappeared into the housekeeper’s room. 

It was quite useless Mrs. Blake volunteering a long story of her 
“capabilities” to her master, or the value set on her by the Marchioness 
of Liddington. He soon stopped that story by a look and gesture which 
seriously flustered and discomposed that yellow-ribboned functionary. 
“Now, Mrs. Blake,” he said, in his sternest and gravest voice, “you 
must send up, at half-past seven o’clock, a dinner for five; and such a 
dinner as a gentleman is not ashamed to see on his table. What you 
have hitherto favoured us with has been perfectly uneatable. Simpson 
tells me there is no lack of good things in the larder; so look about you. 
Remember, I never complain of a cook twice. If you do not do your 
work well, I must find a substitute who will do better.” And not waiting 
for the volley of protestations and testimonials which were ready to be 
hurled at him from the indignant lady of the lower regions of Redenham, 
he stalked out of the housekeeper’s room to his guests, who were in the 
library, still busily discussing their probabilities of success in case of the 
threatened general election. 

Ethelind looked remarkably well in her pale-blue silk dress and black 
lace polka-jacket ; and the guests departed full of the extreme loveliness, 
and childlike simplicity, and unconscious grace of Sir Philip’s young wife. 
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“You did so well last night,” Philip said, as ‘they sat at breakfast, 
“T really think I might have spared Barbara her long journey. And 
Stephens tells me you had plenty of callers yesterday. There is one thing; 
Barbara will take some of the fatigue off you, and manage that gorgon 
in the kitchen better than you can do. That woman is enough to frighten 
any one into submission—short of a Leigh! . My mother could never 
have seen her, surely, or she would not have sent her here.” 

“T think, if you please, I should prefer managing my own house,” 
Ethelind said, in a meek voice, which almost trembled at its own audacity. 
“There is no need to seek Barbara’s help in these things. Though, of 
course, if you wish to have her here as a guest, I cannot object. But 
it will neither be right towards the servants or myself that any one but 
you or I should exercise authority over them.” 

“Oh, if that is the order of the day, by all means let it be so. I only 
thought of it to spare you trouble and annoyance. The difficulty must 
be overcome at some time or another; and I think you are quite right to 
meet it at once, and have done with it. If Mrs. Edwards had been here, 
it would have been altogether a different matter,—she had lived here so 
many years, she seemed to belong to the place, and besides, she knew 
exactly what was right and proper in a large establishment like this. 
Why my mother ever thought of superseding her, I can’t imagine.” 

“ Perhaps she would return to us,” Ethel ventured to say. “Stephens 
told me yesterday she was living near your cousin Ann, in the Isle of 
Wight. Do you think I should be wrong in writing to inquire?” she 
added timidly. 

“As I told you before,” Philip replied, “I shall leave all the details 
of housekeeping in your hands; I hate being worried with these things 
above every thing. Let me have a good dinner, well dressed, at the 
time I order it; and so*long as you and Simpson contrive that there 
shall be no unnecessary waste going on in the various departments of the 
household, I don’t care to hear any thing about your proceedings.” And 
Philip rose up from the breakfast-table, and left Ethelind to make out as 
best she could what would be required of her in her new responsibilities. 

It was Sunday morning, and long after the church-bells had ceased 
to chime for service, and the parishioners had dropped one by one into 
their seats, and Ralph had delayed as long as he could do so the com- 
mencement of the morning service, the Redenham carriage, with its gay 
retinue of liveried servants, and its splendid pair of grays in their silver- 
mounted harness, drew up at the churchyard gate; and as Ethelind and 
her husband walked up the aisle, every eye was turned simultaneously on 
the new-comers. Even Grace could not withstand the temptation to 
raise her head from her Prayer-book, as her lips mechanically made the 
responses, that she might get one look at Philip’s tall manly figure, and 
be able to form some judgment, as she fancied herself wise enough to do, 
as to the future relationship which would exist between them and Ethel’s 
husband. But tall and upright and handsome as he looked, his coun- 
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tenance was as impassible to Grace’s scrutiny as human features could be. 
Ethelind’s colour was bright and her heart beat audibly; as she sank 
down upon her knees on the velvet cushion before her, she hardly dare 
raise her head, and not until the prayers were nearly over had she at 
all recovered her self-possession. 

Many hearts, however, besides Ethelind’s beat. quicker than usual 
that morning; more, perhaps, than cared to acknowledge such a weak- 
ness. Ralph’s voice trembled for one moment; but a man sooner re- 
covers his equanimity than a woman, and one glance at Sir Philip’s 
impassible face completely restored his self-possession. 

Katie was in a strange state of nervous dread lest her husband should 
make some startling blunder, or break down entirely, or, in his anxiety 
to do his best, make a less favourable impression on his audience than 
usual. To all outward appearance Philip was the only unmoved worship- 
per within the walls of that small parish church. Quietly and calmly 
he opened his Prayer-book, and joined audibly in the responses, and, when 
the sermon commenced, kept his eyes steadily fixed on the beautiful east 
window above the altar, which had been Ann Leigh’s memorial offering 
to the memory of her parents and brother. 

But wife though she was, and therefore sensitively alive to the good 
opinions of others regarding her husband’s sermons, Katie might have 
spared herself any anxiety on Ralph’s account. There could be no 
doubt he possessed his father’s gift, with a full rich voice that, without 
any apparent exertion, enabled him to fill the farthest corners of the 
church, so that the old and hard-of-hearing had no excuse for staying 
away. But there were not many of his scattered congregation who 
would have wished to do so. The very simplicity of his sermons made 
them liked. He went straight away to the point, with little or no 
circumlocution, and without that ornamental and flowery flow of words 
which constitutes much of what is called “style,” and which after forty 
minutes’ hard listening often leaves the listener as little the wiser as if he 
had stayed at home. All that he said bore the evident marks of deep 
thought and patient study, and it possessed also that sure claim on a 
listener’s attention—the unmistakable stamp of reality—the certainty 
that every word was spoken from the earnest convictions of the preacher. 

No wonder if, while Ethelind listened to those familiar tones, and 
thought of her father’s sermons at Wylminstre, the tears stole into her 
eyes, and her heart overflowed with loving remembrances of the mother’s 
love she was longing for; and when it was all over, before any one else 
left their seats, Sir Philip had led her out of the church, and she had 
taken her seat in the carriage, and the order “ Home” had been given by 
her husband, almost before Grace had recovered her self-possession, or 
Ralph had descended the pulpit-steps. 

“And so ends our intercourse with the Leighs,” Ralph said, as he 
held the gate open for his wife and sister to pass into their little garden. 
“There can be no mistake now as to our future course.” And, annoyed 
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even more than he cared to acknowledge by the manner in which Sir 
Philip had thus publicly ignored them, he felt himself seriously called on 
to decide at once on what his plans of action should be. 

Grace went straight upstairs to her own room, where, tossing aside 
her bonnet, she sat down before her little writing-table, and burying her 
face in her hands, burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. It was 
useless attempting to stave off the bitter flood—it would come, over 
and over again, as she thought of her darling sister, cut off entirely 
from her own relatives; and then, as she at last slowly wiped them 
away, she drew paper and pens to her side, ard, as her last resource, 
commenced pouring her sorrows and perplexities into Margaret’s ever- 
ready ear. 

“What a pity that man should be such a tyrant!” Katie said to her- 
self, as she laid aside her best bonnet and mantle, to assist Charlotte in 
laying the cloth for their early dinner. “He is very handsome. Indeed, 
I think I never yet saw such a superb couple as they are; he so stalwart 
and strong in his stern manly beauty, and she so gentle and shy, looking 
up to him as if he were her father. I doubt if Z could have loved him. 
That bright glittering eye, and the firm compressed lips, do not look 
made for yielding; and a man who does not know how to yield at the 
right time is not a being to love. ‘ Real love casteth out fear!’” And 
Katie’s eyes involuntarily wandered away to the bit of bright sunshine 
which streaked their one gravel-path, where Ralph, in his own manly 
beauty, was slowly pacing up and down with his hands behind him, and 
his hat drawn down over his eyes, in deep thought, pondering over the 
necessity for quitting Leigh-Delamere, and feeling for the first time the 
cares and responsibilities which spring up in a man’s path the moment he 
links another’s fate with his own. 

“Well, little woman,” he said, as he came in at last and sat down in 
his own arm-chair, “itis no good disguising the truth—we must go; 
you took me for better for worse, for richer for poorer. The worse is 
soon come, sooner than I had thought it would: but I can see no alternative. 
To-morrow I shall write to Mr. Clifford. What will the Harfords say 
when they hear how I misled them into believing I had a home for you? 
I cannot explain my reasons for throwing up my curacy. No one would 
comprehend them, I think, perhaps, if I did. And yet, at present, I can 
see no alternative.” 

“Dear Ralph, don’t distress yourself about any thing the Harfords 
or any body else may think of you. If it is right to do so, we will do it, 
cheerfully and willingly, for Ethel’s sake. It seems hard upon you, cer- 
tainly, to be driven away by prejudice, or pride, or whatever other motive 
may be influencing Sir Philip; but there can be no question about its 
being your duty to do so, if Ethelind is made to suffer by our continuing 
here. Look, here is the Zcelesiastical Gazette,” she said, taking up the 
paper from the drawer it had been put aside in when it arrived by the 
morning’s post. “Surely, so many people wanting curates and so many 
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eurates wanting curacies, there must be something or other which will 
suit us, if not so well as this, yet better than no duty at all.” 

Ralph laughed. “You will grow wiser, little woman, I can tell you,” 
he said, “ before you have been another six months a wife. You will find 
out rectors want the largest possible amount of work at the lowest possible 
remuneration, and curates want the rector’s stipend without his responsi- 
bilities. And so it goes.” 

“Yes, but that must be among unreasonable people. Now you are 
not unreasonable, Ralph; you would be content with what was right and 
proper, and you would not spare your work; and there must be fifty 
rectors who would rejoice to get such a curate, I am sure, if you did but 
know where to find them.” 

“Tn fact, you think I have but to ask and to have. Do you know, 
Katie, I am just as unreasonable as every ninety-nine men are out of a 
hundred. At all events, I should be reckoned so by those who were not 
interested like myself in my search. No one knows until he has tried 
what weary work it is hunting for a curacy which is at all worth taking, 
and how discouraging a task it is to have to begin your work again just 
as you are beginning to feel you are getting some little hold upon the 
people. However, that is not my greatest trouble in this case; my com- 
ing here has misled Mr. Clifford, and to bring him back to England just 
as he is gaining strength from the milder climate of Italy, seems almost a 
crime. I shall write to-night or to-morrow, and tell him circumstances 
have arisen which I never could have foreseen, but which will render my 
leaving peremptory ; but that, if he will trust to me, I will put some one 
into my place, as carefully, as regardfully of all he could desire, as if it 
were my ‘own charge.’ ” 

“ And he will trust you, Ralph, depend upon it. If he has once seen 
your honest English face, he cannot doubt you; nobody could, short of a 
Leigh; and I am not quite sure yet that you are not too precipitate ; 
that Sir Philip will not change that cold scornful look of his when he 
finds how little he has to fear, and how much to learn, of his new brother. 
Perhaps, after all, he does not know that you were ignorant of Redenham 
being his when you came here—that you are not hoping another day to 
step into Mr. Clifford’s place.” 

“No matter what he knows, Katie, or what he thinks. We must 
go,” Ralph said, as he gazed lovingly into the bright hopeful face of his 
little wife. “Ifthe Leighs are proud, I am not sure that the Athertons 
are less so, in their own way. I cannot live on here in peace, and feel I 
am a thorn in the side of any man, especially when Ethelind’s happiness 
depends on our leaving. And Ralph got up, and took his place at dinner 
with a heavy load at his heart, as he thought how that bright hopeful 
spirit which looked so cheerily out of his Katie’s soft brown eyes must 
in all probability be crushed out by the cares and anxieties which, even 
within the first six months of their short married life, were already wind- 
ing their slow but certain links round his precarious fortune. Well, in- 
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deed, it is for the hard-working faithful servant of God that a sure 
reward awaits him in that hereafter to which, in his troubled passage 
through this world, he can turn in his greatest need as the one bright 
spot where harassing and weary cares never enter. But Ralph’s battle 
of life had only just commenced. He was still hopeful himself, and 
vigorous ; and if he chafed needlessly at the uncourteous welcome of his 
rich connexions, and shrunk with innate pride from forcing himself upon 
people who looked down upon him and tried to ignore him, it was not so 
much for himself he felt the sting, as it was for that gentle being who 
had bound up her fate with his, and who would now be thrown on the 
world, dependent on any chance which should enable him to secure a 
home for her. 
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Che “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal. 


By Joun OxeNnForD. 


THERE is not a book that has made more noise in the world than the 
collection of “ Provincial Letters,” written by*Blaise Pascal. They are 
most important in the history of French literature, auc’ somewhat im- 
portant in that of polemical divinity. The opinions that are promul- 
gated in them have been taken upon trust ; and of their numerous readers, 
the majority, delighted with the amusement they afford, have probably 
reflected but little upon the controversy they represent, or have at once 
assumed that Pascal was in the right. To many persons the history of 
the “ Provincials” contained in this paper will be entirely new, and may 
serve as a useful guide to the study of the Letters themselves. 

It is necessary to begin with a survey of the condition of Jansenism 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, though all pains will be 
taken to avoid the thorny road of controversial theology. 

The diffusion of those doctrines, which, under the name of “ Jansen- 
ism,” caused so many theological broils in France, already distracted by 
the violent contests between Catholics and Protestants, began with the 
publication of a book, entitled Augustinus, in honour of the immortal 
Bishop of Hippo, whose opinions it ostensibly embodied. Its author, 
Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, devoted twenty years to its composition, and 
died as soon as it was completed, leaving the charge of its publication to 
his chaplain. The book made a noise as soon as it appeared ; some re- 
ceiving’ it as an important revelation of religious truth, others regarding 
it as no more than a slight modification of the Calvinistic theology 
which had already been condemned by the Church. On the side of the 
latter was the Pope, Urban VIII., who, in 1642, proscribed the Augus- 
tinus, not only for the formal reason that it had been published without 
due authority, but also on account of its theological tendency. Hereupon 
the existing controversy, instead of ceasing, grew more violent; for the 
Jansenists tried to invalidate the bull, which they regarded as surreptitious, 
while the celebrated Arnauld (of whom more presently) undertook the 
defence of Jansenius himself. In the mean while, that the arena of 
discussion might be narrowed, and the points in dispute rendered more 
apparent, the doctrines of the Augustinus, which was a bulky work, 
were reduced into five propositions, and submitted to the censure of the 
Sorbonne* by Nicholas Cornet, Syndic of the theological faculty at Paris. 
This led to a good deal of appealing. The Sorbonne referred the propo- 
sitions to the French bishops, then in assembly, who sent them to the 


* It may not be superfluous to remark, that the name Sorbonne comprehends 
the entire theological faculty of the University of Paris, and that its authority was all- 
Important in ecclesiastical matters.—J. O. 
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Pope, Innocent X., who, in his turn, committed the investigation of the 
affair to a select body of cardinals and theologians. After a serious de- 
liberation, which lasted two years, and took place towards its close in 
the presence of the Pope himself, the five propositions were, on the 31st 
of March 1653, condemned as heretical. 

The Jansenists, who were perhaps the most adroit shufflers that ever 
slipped about unscrupulously on the surface of the earth, were not to be 
put down by such a trifle as this. Perhaps some innocent reader, to 
whom this old story is new, will rejoice at the contumacy of the Jansen- 
ist, whom some good book may have taught him to regard as a sort of 
semi-Protestant, and therefore entitled to his sympathies. Perhaps he 
expects that liberty of conscience will be strictly maintained against the 
assaults of papal despotism. Nothing of the sort is about to take place ; 
and let me here briefly warn any of my readers who have been lessoned 
into affection for the Jansenists, that there never was a clique less entitled 
to the sympathy of real Protestants than this celebrated knot of slippery 
theologians. When we come to the sad fact that the great, the good, 
the preéminently pious Pascal,—the author of the admirable Pensées,— 
made himself the tool of such a crew, we shall find ourselves strongly in- 
clined to compare him to the innocent Oliver Twist, as he appeared when 
his patron Bill Sykes put him through the shutter. 

To return to our narrative. The censure of Innocent X., pronounced 
in 1653, was adopted in the same year by the bishops of France, under 
the presidency of Mazarin; and if there had been a particle of honesty 
in the Jansenists, they would either have ceased to exist, or separated 
from the Church of Rome. But they wished to avoid both these alterna- 
tives, and accordingly they devised an expedient, by which many over- 
shrewd attorneys whose names have been struck off the rolls would be put 
altogether to the blush. They bowed their heads in perfect submission 
to the papal authority; they detested the five condemned ‘propositions 
quite as much as he did, perhaps a trifle more, but then, they added, 
they were not bound to believe that these same five propositions were to 
be found in the Augustinus. The Pope was infallible in matters of doc- 
trine, but not in matters of fact, and therefore they might assume that 
the propositions had not been condemned in the sense of Jansenius. 

All this quibbling is to no purpose unless it is followed up by a proof 
that the five propositions* are not contained in Jansenius’s book. Now 
the fact is, that in substance they are there, and a declaration to the 
contrary would be as veracious as that of a man who asserts that a 
proposition, stating that the square of the hypothenuse equalled both the 
squares together of the other sides of the right angled triangle, was not to 
be found in Simson’s Euclid. Such a man, however, proves incorri- 





* To avoid the rigour of religious controversy, I have abstained from citing the 
propositions. It is enough to say, that they embody opinions on the recondite sub- 
jects of Grace and Election, which may broadly, though perhaps not accurately, be 
called Calvinistic—J. 0. 
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gible. You vainly fancy that you can deal with him by opening the 
“Elements” at the forty-seventh proposition of the first book, and reading 
thus : “In any right-angled triangle, the square which is described upon 
the side subtending the right angle is equal to the sum of the squares 
described upon the sides which contain the right angle.” But our imagi- 
nary friend will simply shake his head, and say : “ 'That’s all very fine, but 
I don’t hear a word about the hypothenuse.” Losing your temper a 
little, you exclaim, slightly elevating your voice, “ But the side subtend- 
ing the right angle is the hypothenuse.” “Very likely,” responds the 
adversary, with disgusting calmness; “all I have to say is, that the hypo- 
thenuse is not mentioned.” ‘Then we are disputing, not about things, 
but about words?” “JZ am not disputing at all; I simply said that a 
proposition about an hypothenuse is not to be found in Simson’s Euclid, 
and I say so still.” 

Such a man as our imaginary disputant could be “written down an 
ass” without much trouble, for the case lies in a nut-shell. But it was 
otherwise with the Jansenists, who had to deal with a big book, and well 
knew how to employ that advantage. Only a chosen few would take 
the trouble of digesting the bulky tome of Jansenius, and of ascertaining 
whether it involved the doctrines contained in the five propositions ; and 
therefore he who shouted “ No” had as good a chance of being believed 
as he who cried “ Yes.” There is, I have said, no doubt whatever that 
the doctrines expressed by the five propositions are in the Augustinus, 
and that the interest taken in the Jansenists by a certain section of Pro- 
testants solely arises from the conviction that they held these doctrines 
in common with themselves. Any reader who wishes to investigate the 
matter further, without wading through the Latin folio of Jansenius, is 
referred to the Abbé Maynard’s edition of the “ Provinciales.” There, in 
a note appended to the introduction to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
letters, will be found the five condemned propositions, placed side by side 
with the corresponding passages from Jansenius. 

Glorying in their audacious shuffle, the Jansenists went on vaunting 
the excellence of their Augustinus, and protesting their ‘submission to 
the Pope’s bull. They were not long allowed to enjoy their convenient 
position unmolested; for in 1654 the bishops of France declared that the 
five propositions were virtually contained in Jansenius’s book, which was 
therefore comprised in their condemnation ; and in 1656 Pope Alexander 
VII. (the successor of Innocent) seemed to preclude the possibility of all 
future subterfuge, by peremptorily declaring that the censure of his pre- 
decessor applied to the doctrine of Jansenius and the contents of his book. 

We have already passed the time when a new interest to the theolo- 
gical controversy was given by the publication of Pascal’s first Provincial 
Letter. Hence we may conveniently turn from the contemplation of Jan- 
senism in general, to that particular phase in which it appears in con- 
nection with the patriarch of French prose. 

Jansenism was first introduced into France by the Abbé Saint-Cyran, 
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an intimate friend and fellow-student of Jansenius at the University 
of Louvain. He made many proselytes, and was confined at Vincennes 
by Cardinal Richelieu, who regarded him as a “dangerous man.” In 
political history, the Jansenists generally appear among the adversaries 
of the French Monarchy, now mixed up in the conspiracies against Riche- 
lieu, now allied with the chiefs of the Fronde, now forming the ranks ot 
the opposition in the Parliament. To this rule there were exceptions, 
but not sufficient to destroy its genera! validity. 

Of course the imprisonment of St. Cyran caused him to be regarded 
as a martyr, and his authority was rendered greater than ever. Deter- 
mined to become a theological leader, he cast his eyes upon an institution 
that seemed exactly fitted for his purpose, a community of nuns, situated 
in the Faubourg St. Jacques at Paris, and known by the now world- 
celebrated name of “ Port-Royal.” This community had originally re- 
sided in the Abbaye de Port-Royal-des-Champs, and after falling into a 
state of laxity, had been reformed in 1608 by the Superior Angélique 
Arnauld, under whom it so greatly flourished, that the place of residence 
was found too narrow, and a removal to Paris occurred in 1625. But the 
old convent was not abandoned for ever; and when St. Cyran had esta- 
blished himself at Port-Royal, where he completely ruled the abbess and 
all her nuns, he hit on the happy expedient of using the deserted spot 
as a place for assembling those learned recluses who have gained for their 
sect so high a position in the history of literature. It was the policy 
of the Jansenists to carry out to the fullest possible extent the apostolic 
advice as to the expediency of being all things to all men. ‘To the 
sternly devotional they appeared a body of self-mortifying ascetics, emu- 
lating the fame of the primitive anchorets; to the men of letters they 
seemed a literary society, formed for the advancement of sound learning. 
Even the fine ladies and gentlemen, whose dissipation gave such a plea- 
sant hue to the squabbles between Mazarin and the Fronde, were not 
beyond their reach; and there is on record a pretty speech addressed by 
Singlin (who succeeded St. Cyran in the direction of Port-Royal) to the 
famous Duchess de Longueville : “ Persons of your condition ought to 
content themselves with being sober in their mode of life, without sub- 
mitting to a course of austerity and abstinence that would be as dar ~erous 
to the body as to the mind.” ‘There is nothing very shocking in this 
speech, till we consider that it comes from the religious chief o. a party 
which ostensibly admitted of no medium between the saintly ascetic and 
the utter sinner, and was constantly assailing the Jesuits on account of 
their accommodating system of morality. In short, it is only by a freak 

_of fortune that a person who pursues an artful line of conduct, and is 
unscrupulous as to the means by which he obtains an end, is popularly 
called “ Jesuitical.” The word “Jansenistical,” though it looks ugly, 
would be equally appropriate. Indeed, though there is much in the his- 
tory of the contention between the two parties that is little creditable 
to either, it should never be forgotten that the Jesuits were always in the 
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interests of the Church to which they belonged, and readily submitted to 
her decrees when in opposition to their own opinions; while the Jansenists, 
professedly members of the same Church, and fully as violent as their ad- 
versaries in their zeal against the whole Protestant world, were always in 
a state of semi-rebellion, which they vainly tried to mask by an habitual 
system of shuffling and prevarication. 

The Abbess of Port-Royal was, as we have already seen, Angélique 
Arnauld; and it may now be added, that the family of which she was a 
member distinguished itself in the cause of Jansenism far more than its 
founder, Jansenius, or its propagandist, St. Cyran. The latter died in 
1648, and the whole sect was entirely in the hands of what the Abbé 
Maynard calls the “Tribe of Arnauld.” D’Andilly Arnauld, brother to 
Angélique, was the patriarch,—the man of business,—the negotiator of 
brilliant alliances; another brother, almost young enough to be the grand- 
son of D’Andilly, the celebrated Antoine Arnauld,—the “great Ar- 
nauld,” as he is commonly called,—was theological leader and champion 
of the party. At him we may stop, without naming the numerous and 
less important members of the “tribe ;” for it is to a little squabble which 
was caused by the “great Arnauld,” and appears as an episode in the 
general history of Jansenism, that the world is indebted for the publica- 
tion of the “ Provincial Letters.” 

High among the protectors of Port-Royal stood the Duke de Lian- 
court. He does not seem to have deeply interested himself in the doc- 
trines of the Augustinus ; but as his wife took it into her head to turn 
Jansenist, he followed in her track, like a good obedient husband. One 
day he was confessing to a priest of St. Sulpice, who closely questioned 
him on his connection with the Jansenists, and as—with the fear of the 
Duchess before his eyes—the Duke seemed by no means disposed to 
break it off, the priest did not at once give him absolution. Here was 
an occasion for a very pretty quarrel. The “ great Arnauld,” eager to 
make a noise in the world, published a “ Letter to a Duke and Peer,” in 
which he strongly attacked the luckless priest; and, on being answered, 
followed it up with a second epistle, to the same address as the first. 
This contained two propositions, which were extracted and referred to 
the consideration of the Sorbonne. 

At the time of these proceedings, Arnauld and Pascal were both at 
Port-Royal. The latter, who was then about thirty-two years of age, 
had acquired a high celebrity in the world as a mathematician of singular 
genius, and an adept in physical science, but had recently determined to 
abandon all other intellectual pursuits, and devote himself entirely to religi- 
ous exercises. Unfortunately this pious resolution was made amid cireum- 
stances that caused him to throw himself into the arms of the Jansenists. 

A conversation that took place at this juncture is recorded as the 
immediate cause of Pascal’s first letter. In compliance with the wishes 
of his friends, who thought he ought to say something in his own de- 
fence, Arnauld had written a paper, which he read aloud in the sanctum of 
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Port-Royal, and though he was surrounded by his worshipers, the dead 
silence which followed his reading showed that, in their opinion, he had 
made a lamentable failure. “I see that you think this very bad,” quoth 
Arnauld, “and I am inclined to agree with you.” Then, turning to 
Pascal, he added, “‘ But you, who are young and curious, you ought to 
do something.” (Vous devriez faire quelque chose.) The hint was suf- 
ficient; Pascal lost no time in doing something, and it was something 
that made more noise in the world than any thing that had yet been written 
in the French language. 

The first of the Letters written to a Provincial by one of his Friends 
was published by Pascal on the 23d of January 1656, and, like the 
second, which followed it in a few days, is a masterpiece of comic humour. 
The writer, who is supposed to reside in Paris, is apparently a simple 
man, of Jansenistic predilections, who questions his theological acquaint- 
ance on certain theological subtleties, and with Socratic shrewdness and 
Socratic urbanity always puts them in the wrong. Nothing can be more 
pleasant than the manner in which the conversations are carried on, or 
more pungent than the ridicule which assails the minute distinctions of 
school divinity with the weapons of common sense. You can almost see 
the writer bustling about in great perturbation from one teacher to ano- 
ther, and pretending to be greatly puzzled when he finds a pouvoir pro- 
chain that is no power at all, and that la grace suffisante is not suffi- 
cient for any thing. The serious purpose of these droll letters was to 
render Jansenism acceptable to the most uncultivated understanding, by 
showing that the objections against it are absurd, to a degree implying 
dishonesty in its adversaries. Arnauld and Co. must have felt at once 
that they had gained an important ally. Volumes of heavy controversy 
might have been written, without attracting a single regard save from 
professed theologians and zealous partisans ; but here were two comical 
little papers, which might be easily read by all the world, and which 
all the world, without caring a farthing for the parties at issue, could pro- 
nounce to be vastly amusing. The stern ascetics of Port-Royal had “ fun” 
on their side, and the “ Provincial Letters” were’at once the rage at Paris. 

These early letters are, as I have said, masterpieces of comic humour ; 
but when we reflect on the sublime sanctity which was the distinguishing 
characteristic of Pascal, and which was of a kind scarcely to be found 
save in the earliest ages of the Church,—when we reflect on the halo of 
pure glory that surrounds him as the author of the Pensées,—we must 
pause in our laugh to find that, by the peculiar turn taken by his religious 
fervour, he has become, we may almost say, the Jack-pudding of an un- 
scrupulous and artful faction. The saint—of whose self-mortification, of 
whose religious “experiences” at this very epoch, there can be no doubt 
(for what is called his “second” or great “conversion” took place in 
1654)—anticipates the position of Voltaire, as the grand persifleur of his 
day, and renders religious subjects comic in the eyes of all the wits and 
libertines who hovered about the reigning beauties of Paris. 
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We must here return to the affair of Arnauld, whose “ Second Letter 
to a Duke and Peer” had been referred to the Sorbonne towards the end 
of 1655. ‘Two questions, one de facto, the other de jure, were thus 
brought under consideration. The first was, whether Arnauld was guilty 
of temerity,—a comparatively slight offence,—by declaring, in his “ Letter 
to a Duke and Peer,” that he had read the book of Jansenius, and could 
not find in it the five propositions condemned by the Pope—nay, that he 
condemned them himself, wherever they were found; even in the book of 
Jansenius, if they were found there, after all. The more important 
question de jure was, whether a proposition on the subject of Grace was 
deemed heretical. After some deliberation, a committee was appointed 
to examine the letter, and the purnort of its condemnation was so clear, 
that the partisans of Arnauld souguc the aid of the Parliament, from 
whom they claimed an appeal against the appointment of the committee, 
which Arnauld said was composed of his adversaries, and consequently 
could not be impartial. Nothing was gained by this movement: the 
Parliament decided that the Sorbonne should be allowed to proceed in its 
accustomed manner, by means of the committee it had appointed. 

It is worthy of observation, that Arnauld never dreamed of questioning 
the authority of the Sorbonne till he saw that the chances were evidently 
against him. On the 1st of December 1655, he published a pathetic 
letter, which was widely circulated, and in which he declared that he 
revered the Faculty as though it were his mother; but his filial devotion 
marvelously diminished as this corporate mother, on close examination, 
looked less and less Jansenistic. Several ugly fellows, belonging to the 
mendicant orders, sat in Sorbonne as doctors of theology; and Arnauld 
did his best to diminish their number, but without success. ‘Their pre- 
sence in the assemblies was no innovation; they had sat and voted long 
before any one had heard of the “great Arnauld,” and were not to be 
thinned on purpose to oblige such a very doubtful subject of the Church. 

His tender mother, the Faculty, invited him to be present at the 
proceedings which were opened on the 7th of December 1655 ; but he did 
not accept the invitation. However, he sent a letter of most formidable 
magnitude, which was heard with becoming resignation, and then busi- 
ness began. An attempt was made to prove that the five famous pro- 
positions were virtually to be found in the Augustinus of Jansenius ; 
but the doctor who made the attempt was at once stopped short, on the 
ground that this was not the point on which the assembly had to deli- 
berate; but that they had solely to decide, whether Arnauld had not been 
guilty of temerity, by denying, in the letter under discussion, that the 
propositions were to be found in Jansenius, when the contrary had been 
maintained by such high authority. 

Never was the slippery character of the Jansenists more manifest than 
at this juncture. When Lescot, Bishop of Chartres, had proposed, in the 
first instance, to show that the propositions were in Jansenius, they would 
not allow him to proceed with his demonstration. Now, when the as- 
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sembly had declared that the conduct of Arnauld, and not the theological 
question, was under consideration, they insisted on that examination of the 
Augustinus which they had before prevented, and made such an up- 
roar, that the assembly was broken up through the mere physical force 
of the lungs. 

In consequence of an application made by the Bishop of Montauban 
on the part of the Faculty, a lettre de cachet was issued by the king, 
ordering that the proceedings should be renewed, and carried on in a 
peaceful manner. Brevity also was to be respected. But even a royal 
mandate was of small effect where Jansenists were concerned. When the 
deliberations were renewed on the 10th of January, every thing was done 
to “burke” the question actually before the assembly, that is to say, the 
question respecting Arnauld’s conduct; and so strong became the discus- 
sion, that the Chancellor Séguier was ordered by the king to be present 
at the sittings, for the mere preservation of decency and order. 

On the 11th of January, the condemnation of Arnauld appeared in- 
evitable ; but just as the assembly was on the point of voting, a fresh 
letter came from the invincible doctor, declaring that he would not have 
written as he had in the “ Letter to the Duke and Peer” if he had fore- 
seen the serious objections that had been made against it. An apology 
to the Pope and the bishops was also contained in this artful document, by 
which Arnauld conceded nothing, and retracted nothing, but, with a great 
show of humility, left the case just where it was. On the 14th of Jan- 
uary, the voting took place; and 180 doctors, of whom seven were bishops, 
condemned Arnauld for temerity ; while 68 were of opinion that he did 
not merit a public condemnation, but that a private satisfaction would be 
sufficient. The question de facto being thus disposed of, the sittings were 
resumed on the 17th for deliberation on the question de jure; and the 
Syndic of the Faculty, foreseeing the floods of talk that would now 
overwhelm the assembly if a sufficient dam were not provided, suggested 
that half an hour by the sand-glass should be the period of discussion al- 
lowed to each doctor. When we consider the number of persons who 
had a right to speak, we must admit that this was not such a short al- 
lowance. The cause of brevity prevailed, and the suggestion of the 
Syndic was adopted, to the extreme mortification of the Jansenists, to 
whom no music was so agreeable as the sound of their own possibly 
sweet and certainly sonorous voices. However, if their speech was 
shortened, their noise was undiminished; and Chancellor Séguier, who 
had comfortably retired after the 14th, when the question de facto was 
settled, flattering himself that his peace-preserving occupation was at end, 
was forced to come back on the 24th, to perform a task very similar to 
that which in modern London would be intrusted to “an efficient body 
of police.” 

Indeed the Jansenists had become desperate. On the 26th Arnauld 
made a formal declaration, in presence of a notary, to the effect that he re- 
garded the sittings of the Faculty as illegitimate, and that he had not 
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been allowed a fair defence, with much more to the same purpose. Ar- 
nauld’s protest was communicated to the Faculty on the 29th; but the 
game was at an end, and on the same day his proposition was condemned 
as heretical by three bishops and 127 doctors, and it was decreed that if 
he did not submit to the censure, his name should be struck off the list of 
doctors. Only nine votes were recorded on the other side. ‘These were 
given by close friends of Arnauld, who remained to watch the proceedings 
after the bulk of the Jansenistic doctors had retired, in compliance with 
their chief’s declaration that the assembly was illegitimate. 

In his third “ Provincial Letter,” which is dated the 9th of February, 
1656 (after the censure had been passed on Arnauld), Pascal, true to his 
party, charges the assembly with partiality, and defends the cited propo- 
sitions of Arnauld from the imputation of heresy by a reference to St. 
Augustine and St. Chrysostom, clearly made in the first letter. With the 
soundness of Arnauld’s theology we have herenothing to do; but as for the 
charges against the assembly, they are sophistical to a degree, which 
shows how thoroughly the mind of an indubitably honest man may be 
perverted when he fights for the victory of a party, not for the cause of 
truth. The doctors are blamed because they did not publish a regular theo- 
logical treatise in answer to the arguments of Arnauld, though it is clear 
that the judge of an ordinary court may as reasonably be called over the coals 
because he does not follow up his charge to the jury with a code of crimi- 
nal law. “ Monks,” it is said, “ are more easily to be found than reasons ;” 
as if the immense majority against Arnauld could be explained away by 
the presence of a few mendicant friars. A pebble is also flung at the in- 
‘trusive half-hour glass, —“ cette rare et toute nouvelle invention de la demi- 
heure et du sable,”—by which the doctors freed themselves from the im- 
portunity of their Jansenistic brethren, who undertook to refute all their 
reasons and overwhelm them with their books. Pascal seems to forget 
the patience with which the doctors heard Arnauld’s long paper, written 
as a substitute for his personal appearance, in his zeal to make out that 
Arnauld was condemned, not for the heresy of his opinions, but from 
motives of personal animosity. Nevertheless, in spite of the badness of 
his cause, how clearly does he show the position he wishes to establish! 
how fine is his irony in the following passage ! 

“Make your mind easy, and don’t fear that you will be a heretic, if you 
adopt the condemned proposition. This is only bad when it is in M. Ar- 
nauld’s second letter. Ifyou won't take my word for it, you can believe 
M. le Moine, the most ardent of all the examiners. Conversing this morn- 
ing with a doctor of my acquaintance, who asked him in what the difference 
consisted, and whether it was no longer permitted to say what had already 
been said by the Fathers of the Church, M. le Moine made this excellent 
answer: ‘The proposition in question would be orthodox in any other 
mouth; it is only in M. Arnauld that it is condemned by the Sorbonne.’ 
Admire here (added the doctor) the machinery of Molinism, which causes 
such prodigious revolutions in the Church, that what was catholic in the 
Fathers becomes heretical in M. Arnauld, while that which was heretical in 
the semi-Pelagians becomes orthodox in the writings of the Jesuits ; that 
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the doctrine of St. Augustine, ancient as it is, has become an insupportable 
novelty, while the new inventions that are fabricated every day before our 
very eyes pass for the ancient faith of the Church. So saying, he left me. 
This information was valuable. I now understood that we had to deal 
with a heresy of anew kind. It is not that the opinions of M. Arnauld are 
heretical. Nothing is heretical but his person; it is a personal heresy. 
He is not heretical on account of any thing he has said or written, but 
simply because he is M. Arnauld. This is all that can be found against 
him. Whatever he may do, unless he ceases to exist altogether, he will 
never be a good Catholic. The grace of St. Augustine will never be the right 
grace so long as M. Arnauld defends it, but it would become so if he were 
to attack it. This would be a sure, and perhaps the only, method to esta- 
blish it and destroy Molinism; such calamity does M. Arnauld inflict on 
the opinions he entertains.” 


So far the “ Provincial Letters” are intimately connected with Jansenistic 
theology and the proceedings against M. Arnauld. In the fourth letter, 
dated the 25th of January 1656, he begins a different course, that is con- 
tinued to the tenth, which is dated the 2d of August, and is, strictly 
speaking, the last of the “ Provincials.” Itis now no longer the Jansenists 
who are defended, but the Jesuits who are attacked, and that not on subtle 
points of theology, but on broad moral grounds, perfectly intelligible to any 
man who is so far advanced in the study of ethics as to be aware that it 
is wrong to pick his neighbour’s pocket, or to stick a dagger in his back. 
In their ambition to govern the world, the Jesuits, according to Pascal, 
have sought popularity by the invention of a moral code which subverts 
every recognised principle of law and order. Judges may take bribes, 
valets may perpetrate any villanies in the service of their master, bankrupts 
may defraud their creditors, fine gentlemen may fight duels, poltroons 
may shoot their enemies from behind a hedge, and all their crimes will 
be lightly treated by a Jesuit confessor on the strength of a nice distinc- 
tion between act and intention, by which every misdeed in the world may 
be excused. It is to the character of the Jesuit, depicted by Pascal, that we 
may trace that intense hatred of the Order of Jesus which exists even among 
persons to whom nothing is less interesting than theological controversy. 
The saint, the scoffer, the essayist, the novelist, the caricaturist, is sure to ac- 
quire some popularity in any district of Christendom by “ showing up” the 
Jesuit. Through the letters of Pascal, and the eagerness with which they 
were read, the Jesuit has become as established a mark all over the world as 
Guy Fawkes is in England for every body to pelt with squibs and crackers. 

That the letters made a great stir no one can wonder. Pascal was 
perhaps the earliest writer in agreeable French prose,—in the tongue 
which is considered proper French at the present day,—from which the 
language of Montaigne is as different as that of the Faérie Queene is from 
the present English manner of writing and talking. Even now, when the 
controversy between Jesuit and Jansenist has become a mere matter of 
history, nothing can be more fascinating than the recorded conversations 
between the letter-writer and the very simple Jesuit, who lets out all the 
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secrets of his order one by one, on purpose, it would appear, to give his 
adversary an easy victory. At first we overlook the fact that the letters 
are half refuted by the manner in which the writer has depicted his 
Jesuitical instructor. Ifsuch a “ Mr. Verdant Green” was a fair speci- 
men of the order, the Jesuits must have been the least artful persons in 
the world—comparable only to a pick-pocket who would never venture on 
a handkerchief till he had first given the wearer due notice of his intentions. 

The picture, however, while extremely inaccurate, is also extremely 
droll, and eveyy body can laugh at a story like that of Jean d’Alba, 
which may be aptly cited. The imaginary Jesuit has just been explain- 
ing to the writer, on the authority of Pére Bauny, a magnate of the order, 
that valets may remedy a deficiency in their wages by laying hands on 
the property of their masters ; and the narrator then proceeds thus : 


“«Father,’ said I, ‘ this is precisely the case of Jean d’Alba.’ ‘What 
Jean d’Alba ?’ continued the father. ‘What are you driving at? ‘ Nay, father, 
have you forgotten what happened in this town in the year 1647? Where 
were you at that time?’ ‘I was giving lessons in cases of conscience at one 
of our colleges a long way from Paris.’ ‘I see, then, father, that you don’t 
know the tale. Well, then, I must tell it you. It was told the other day 
by aman of veracity in a place where I happened to be. He told us that 
this same Jean d’Alba, having served your fathers at the College of Cler- 
mont, and not being satisfied with his wages, made off with something by 
way of compensation ; that your brothers, becoming aware of the fact, put 
him in prison, on the charge of household robbery, and that the affair was 
brought before the Chatelet on—if I remember right—the 6th of April 
1647. Ifhe had not given all these particulars we should scarcely have 
believed him. The unfortunate Jean d’Alba, being interrogated, confessed 
that he had taken some pewter platters; but insisted that he was not on 
that account guilty of a theft, justifying himself by a reference to this doc- 
trine of Father Bauny, which he propounded to the judges, adding a 
paper by one of your fathers, under whom he had studied cases of con- 
science, and who had taught him the same thing. Whereupon, M. de 
Montrouge, one of the most esteemed members of the fraternity, gave it as 
his opinion that the prisoner ought not to be acquitted on the strength of 
writings inculeating a doctrine which was illegal, mischievous, opposed to 
all laws human and diyine, capable of destroying the peace of families, and 
of authorising every kind of domestic robbery. He was of opinion, more- 
over, that the too faithful disciple should be flogged before the gate of the 
college by the hand of the executioner, who should also burn the writings 
of the Jesuits on the subject of theft, with a prohibition, on pain of death, 
against the further diffusion of such a doctrine. This opinion was heard 
with great approbation, and a practical result was expected; but an inci- 
dent took place which caused the judgment in this affair to be deferred. 
Nevertheless the prisoner disappeared, nobody knows how, and the matter 
was dropped.” 


The trifling cireumstance that the above story is not quite true does 
not render it the less entertaining. 

If, however, we seriously consider the principles on which Pascal pro- 
ceeds when he endeavours to prove that the casuistry of the Jesuits was 
deliberately intended to subvert all morality, we shall soon find that no- 
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thing can be more fallacious. The casuists, putting every case that might 
possibly arise within the sphere of human action, measured the culpability 
of deeds by the circumstances under which they were committed, and the 
motives to which they might be traced. Every man becomes a casuist who 
considers that a starving man who steals a loaf is less culpable in the eyes 
of the Almighty, than the fraudulent gamester who ruins his adversary by 
means of loaded dice ; but such a casuist would be very much astonished 
if he learned that, by entertaining such a very common opinion, he upheld a 
theory favourable to theft, and was consequently deemed unworthy to hold 
any office of trust. And yet he would be treated just as Pascal treats the 
casuistical doctors. Their works were not intended for the administrators 
of the law, or for the guidance of the general public, but simply for the 
direction of confessors in dealing with their penitents. Doubtless many 
of the casuists went too far in accommodating the divine precepts to the 
foibles of humanity; and the Spanish Jesuits especially, who lived in an 
atmosphere of Castilian honour, and probably recollected that. they were 
Spaniards before they were priests, showed themselves too lenient on the 
subject of duelling. But, after all, their faults were on the side of mercy, 
and were based on the sound principle that God judgeth the heart. 

The letters that follow the tenth are not addressed to a “ provincial 
friend,” but to the Jesuits themselves. The writer has been assailed in 
his turn; he has lost his temper and his “ fun,” and wearied with his mono- 
tonous declamation, we sigh for the pleasant vein of irony and the match- 
less humour with which he entered upon the controversy. In the last 
two letters—the seventeenth and eighteenth—he returns once more to 
pure theology, but his endeavours to prove the conformity of the Jesuits 
to the standard of Roman Catholic orthodoxy may easily be turned into 
ridicule, if the weapons be used which he himself has furnished in his first 
and second letters. Pascal, the comic man, who in January 1656 held up 
theological subtleties to the derision of the multitude, is now as grave a 
hair-splitter as the veriest schoolman of them all. 

I cannot better conclude this long paper than with the words of Vol- 
taire, who cannot be suspected of undue predilection in favour of any re- 
ligious body: “The Jesuits, like the members of all other religious 
orders, have had among them casuists, who have discussed the pro and con 
of questions which now are either settled or consigned to oblivion; but 
in honest truth, is it by the ingenious satire of the ‘ Provincial Letters’ 
that we are to judge of their morality? No, but by Bourdaloue, by 
Cheminais, by their other preachers, by their missionaries. If we put the 
‘Provincial Letters’ side by side with the sermons of Bourdaloue, we shall 
find in the former the art of raillery—of presenting indifferent matters 
under a comical aspect—of insulting with eloquence; but from Bourdaloue 
we shall learn to be indulgent to others, severe to ourselves. There is no- 
thing more absurd, more disgraceful to humanity, than the imputation of 
moral laxity to men who led a life of the utmost hardship in Europe, and 
courted death at the extremities of Asia and America.” 
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Srom Generation to Generation. 


ARMED with his tourist’s ticket, and bent upon hurrying forward to the 
lakes, the English visitor on his month’s excursion sees little of Dublin 
beyond Trinity College, the Bank, the Post Office, the Rotunda, and the 
lions of Sackville Street, and most likely never even hears the name of the 
locality where the events which I am about to narrate took place. Yet, 
though it is now unfashionable and bygone, there is something peculiar 
in the aspect of Gardner’s Place, Mountjoy Square, even in these days, 
which must strike the stranger at first sight. It is a row of neatly- 
painted, trim-looking buildings, in the very centre of which stands an old 
dilapidated house, with broken windows, paintless shutters, crooked iron- 
railings rotting away from the green stone in which they erst were 
fastened ; between the flags in the large area grow rank weeds, and fungi 
flourish luxuriantly in every crevice. Passing the place after nightfall, 
the most reck]ess car-driver removes his dhudeen from his mouth, crosses 
himself reverently, and mutters a hurried prayer; the huge black door is 
free from those impertinent portraits with ribald sentences attached to 
them in balloon-like floatings from the mouth, which usually adorn the 
portals of uninhabited mansions, and the children of the neighbourhood 
would as soon think of laughing at a banshee as of handling the grim- 
looking lion’s head which once did duty as a knocker at the Haunted 
House. 

On that door stood for twenty years and upwards a brightly-polished 
brass-plate, engraved with the words, “ Mark Lupton, Solicitor,” and over 
its threshold passed during that period more peers, members of the legis- 
lature, brilliant officers, ay, and beautiful titled women, than ever graced 
the vice-reg'al court on a birthday drawing-room. Solicitor! the brass- 
plate lied all brazenly ; it was but little regular legal business Mark did. 
Usurer, extortioner, hundred-per-cent man, grinder of the orphan, de- 
spoiler of the widow, bully of the poor, and toady of the rich, these are 
the titles which in strict justice should have been inscribed on Mark 
Lupton’s door-plate. His name, his business, his fiendish rapacity were 
well known in all:circles of Dublin society ; but few of those who grew 
hot beneath the glance of those piercing eyes, or shook with ill-feigned 
pleasure that skinny yellow hand, with long black nails fit for any vul- 
ture’s claw, were acquainted with his history. 

It was a strange one. Left a foundling upon the door-step of a Jew 
lawyer, who had no children of his own, Mark’s childish beauty struck 
the fancy of the lawyer’s wife, a haughty and imperious woman, and by 
her influence the unfortunate infant was carried into the house and there 
nourished and brought up. Displaying signs of early precocity, he soon 
found favour with the Jew himself, and before he had attained his twelfth 
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year he was instructed into the mysteries of the office, and rapidly made 
himself acquainted with all the chicanery and villanies which were prac- 
tised there. Who so quickly spied a flaw in an indictment as Mark? 
Who, when a bill had been paid off by the friends of a ruined debauchee, 
and the money was lying idle, knew where another debauchee yet on 
ruin’s road was to be found, who would give an equal percentage and be 
safe for squeezing in the end? Who knew every crib and corner in 
French Street or Clarendon Street, could put his hand on long Phil Hen- 
derson whose services were required to aid in a little abduction case down 
in the south, and who was the only living being who was acquainted with 
Dennis Freeny’s hiding-place, after that ugly bit of still-hunting business, 
involving the murder of the gauger? Mark, little Mark Lupton, none but 
he! ‘The oldest practitioner in the Four Courts listened to his opinion 
with deference; the greatest ruffians, when their “throuble” was on them, 
hung on his lips, and from his words measured their chances of conviction 
or escape; the most overbearing, haughtiest dandies of the Castle, want- 
ing time, renewal of their bonds, or fearing exposure, asked for Mr. 
Lupton, were sure that he would act like a gentleman towards them, and 
that they might leave “ their little affair” in his hands—so clever, so per- 
severing, so subtle was he. Fools all! he loathed the law, the know- 
ledge of which enabled him to counsel Mr. Cognovit, or to suggest to Mr. 
Replevin ; he despised the incarcerated ruffians, not for their crimes, but 
for their failures and detection; he hated the glittering officers and 
courteous aides-de-camp, for they inherited and held by right that which 
he could alone hope to gain by wealth—a position in the world. To be 
envied, courted, and flattered, to be spoken to with bated breath by the 
men, and in soft and tender tones by the women, who would now pass 
him by with a sneer or a stare, to form an integral portion of that small 
world to which he now did but ministering service, to be of it in station 
but above it in ability and power,—this was Mark Lupton’s passion; a 
passion which the possession of money would alone aid him in gratifying, 
and towards the acquisition of money, therefore, he devoted every working 
of his brain, every hour of his life. 

When the old Jew was carried to the graveyard whither his wife had 
some years preceded him, and Mark Lupton found himself sole heir to 
the business of his deceased patron, he felt that the time was come for the 
development of his long-cherished scheme. Quietly and cautiously he set 
to work : his birth was obscure, his former life morally clouded, his man- 
ner cold and forbidding, his tongue bitter and unsparing ; but in the bu- 
reau bequeathed to him by his predecessor lay broad heavy parchment 
documents, and thin stamp-indented slips of paper, the proper use of which 
as weapons of attack should win his entrance into the citadel of society— 
and he used them well. Dublin society was different in those days to what 
it now is; faster and yet more loose, many people there are in difficulties 
now, but every one was then ; and so adroitly had the above-named parch- 
ment engines of war been worked, that when, for the first time within half 
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a century, lights blazed and claret flowed and dishes steamed in the old 
house, Mark Lupton sat at the head of a table round which were ranged 
eleven of the most brilliant and best-known men among the aristocracy 
and talent of the city. The first step made, progress was comparatively 
easy ; his whim once known, there were plenty who found it expedient to 
humour it; the “rich Mr. Lupton” was seen at every ball and rout where 
fashion reigned supreme, and if not courted, his presence was at least en- 
dured. To a mind like Mark Lupton’s, always suspicious, always ex- 
acting, this was not enough, however; society must do more than admit, 
it must recognise him. For the consummation of this end he had but one 
chance—marriage. 

The notion ran through him like an electric shock; nearly thirty 
years of his life had passed away, and such an idea had never before 
crossed his mind ; all his end and aim of being had been concentrated in 
the attainment of money and position, and no woman had as yet caused 
his heart one extra palpitation. Business, however, still retained its in- 
fluence over him, and this was a matter of business, and must be at- 
tended to. 

Kate Needham was at that time the delle of Dublin, rather petite, 
with curling chestnut hair, deep hazel eyes, a little retroussé nose, and a 
hand and foot worth a day’s walk to look upon. The daughter ofan old 
Irish baronet, she had lived retired on the family estate in the far West 
until her twentieth year; business then bringing Sir Miles to the metro- 
polis, she accompanied him, and at once became the rage. Riding in the 
Pheenix, the cavalcade of her followers was quite a queenly escort; dancing 
at a ball, strangers stopped to gaze on her as she passed, and vainly longed 
for an introduction and a waltz; she ruled supreme in fashionable circles, 
and was as haughty and capricious as such sovereigns usually are. Upon 
this petted beauty Mark Lupton cast his eyes, and determined upon 
making her his wife. It was a bold idea; but he was a bold man, and 
had never yet undertaken any thing without carrying it through boldly 
and successfully. He obtained an introduction to Miss Needham, met 
her occasionally at balls, received a sufficiently chilling bow, and was con- 
tent; it was in the mornings that as the knowing ones say, his “ run- 
ning was made.” The business that had brought Sir Miles Needham to 
town was, simply and truly, insolvency ; open house, stables of hunters, 
a kennel of hounds, crowds of idle and ragged retainers, claret constantly 
on tap, debts unheeded, interest left to accumulate, had compelled him to 
mortgage his estate for every farthing he could raise upon it ; nor did he 
pause in his reckless career until he received a letter stating that, unless 
some arrangement were at once made, immediate foreclosure would be the 
consequence. The letter was from the holder of the mortgage, and was 
signed “ Mark Lupton.” 

Roused at last, Sir Miles started for Dublin, and sought an inter- 
view with his correspondent. For three successive days did the haughty 
old baronet, his Milesian blood boiling in him all the time, dance attend- 
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ance on the money-lender, and after a brief and angry conference return 
to his club unsatisfied and in alarm. On the fourth (the morning after 
the ball at which Mark had first seen Kate Needham) he was received at 
once and with courtesy; under the new impressions raised by the manner 
of his creditor the horrors of immediate ruin began to dissolve, time could 
perhaps be given, allowances made, and Sir Miles walked away from 
Gardner’s Place with the full conviction that his hereditary influence 
was beginning to be felt in Dublin as it was in County Galway, and that 
the bearing and position of the gentleman had overawed and got the 
better of the scoundthrelly attorney. He little knew his man; Mark read 
him like a book, played him as an angler does a fish, giving him line, 
and humoring his every action, until he had made up his own mind 
as to what the nature of the “ arrangement” was to be; then, in a calm, 
clear voice, and without the smallest trace of agitation on his impassible 
features, he told Sir Miles Needham that, unless he secured for him his 
daughter’s hand, within two days the bill. advertising the sale of Castle 
Needham, with its family plate, pictures, library, and furniture, its horses 
and its hounds, should glare from every dead wall in the city, that his 
daughter should be left to seek shelter at the hands of strangers or distant 
kinsfolk, and that he himself should be the inmate of the debtors’ jail. 
The old man was thunderstruck; he raved, stormed, entreated, but all 
to no purpose,—Mark was inflexible. Shylock himself insisted not more 
sternly on the fulfilment of his bond. “Miss Needham as my wife, the 
extinction of your family the only alternative,” was his sole reply to 
prayers, threats, entreaties; and at length, with utter ruin staring him in 
the face, Sir Miles acceded. What passed between him and his daughter 
was never known; but he triumphed at last, and Kate Needham became 
Mark Lupton’s wite. 

It needs but little foresight or knowledge of the world to predicate 
the result of such a marriage as this; in such instances the experience on 
which, from all time, novelists have founded their romances, generally 
proves correct, and it is but seldom that Happiness deigns to step in 
to spoil the story. The hard man of business and the petted beauty had 
not one single thing in common; but the matter of business which had 
induced Mark Lupton to marry was not concluded until he had had his 
money’s worth,—until he had been seen in society as the husband of the 
belle of Dublin, and been honoured as much for his wife’s position as his 
own wealth. He had overreached himself here, and made a fatal miscal- 
culation ; that society which had admitted the millionaire and shrugged 
its shoulders to its friends behind his back, saying, “ For his money, my 
good friend, that is all,” put on quite a different air when he assumed to 
be “of them,” hated him for his success in carrying off one of their most 
attractive members, and as openly as they dared sneered at his presump- 
tion. This behaviour was countenanced by Mrs. Lupton; to lower and 
degrade her husband in every possible way was her constant study, and 
those who persevered in this cause won her instant favour. 
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Half mad with mortification at his wife’s conduct, and the indignities 
put upon him, Mark Lupton retired from that world for which he had 
once so longed, and again devoted all his energies to business. Night 
after night, when Mrs. Lupton was away at balls and revels, Mark was 
poring over the old books and the old papers ; creditors found him harder 
than ever, his own clerks were astonished at his grinding tyranny, money 
was more than ever necessary to him (for his wife’s expenses were enor- 
mous, and he seldom denied her any thing, as he still had a pleasure in 
hearing of her triumphs), and money was wrung from every one in the 
most pitiless manner. At length, a year after his marriage, a son was 
born to the miser, and Mrs. Lupton died in giving birth to her boy. A 
few weeks before, and her death would have been a heavy blow to her 
husband; but he had now entirely given up all care for society, and he 
found thorough consolation in the birth of the child. In him Mark Lup- 
ton purposed to live again; the boy should never leave his side, should 
be initiated by him into all the mysteries of his practice, and should in- 
herit that spirit of revenge upon the world which formed so dominant a 
portion of his father’s character. As the child grew up, as his intellect 
began to expand and to show him precocious and sharp beyond his years, 
the father’s spirit brightened within him, and he would rub his hands in 
glee over the dazzling success of his project. It was a strange sight to 
see a little child of some seven or eight years old seated on the worn and 
frayed carpet in his father’s study, building up the huge ledgers into 
castles, sitting astride the fire-proof safes, and rattling the cash-boxes until 
their contents rang again, while the father sat by with a smile on his thin 
face, allowing himself to be beguiled even from his most important busi- 
ness by the play and prattle of the boy. 

But, as time passed on and the boy grew up to manhood, a deep sha- 
dow fell again across Mark Lupton’s life,—a shadow henceforth never to 
be removed. Continual intercourse with the child had done much to 
humanise the blunted feelings and hardened heart of the usurer; he had 
begun to feel that something else besides money and position was to be 
lived for, had begun to hope that a brighter purpose might illumine the 
concluding years of his own life, that a happier end than he had ever pre- 
mised was in store for him, and had determined that his old scheme of 
bringing up the boy to follow in his own path, to inherit his own feelings 
and views, should be abandoned, and that all that education and libe- 
rality could do for him should be done, With this view he made up his 
mind to part with the lad for a time, and send him to Eton. ‘hither 
young Gordon Lupton went, there he remained, and hence came assur- 
ances of his future fate. Debts incurred, bonds broken, masters set at de- 
fiance,—these were the half-yearly reports which the old father received, 
and the manners of his son, personally studied by him, went far to corro- 
borate the category. When the boy came home for his holidays, he 
showed himself headstrong, obstinate, and tyrannical; he sneered at his 
father’s profession, at his avarice, his loneliness, his isolation ; every word 
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he spoke found its way between the joints of the old man’s harness, and 
galled him to the quick. And yet there was something in the lad’s air 
and bearing’, in every speech and action, which brought balm commingled 
with its wound. Mark’s old hopes were swept away certainly; the boy 
would not take to the business, would not be thrifty, cautious, money-mak- 
ing, as the father’s early hopes had led him to believe, nor would he be 
the true, earnest, affectionate, docile child, such as the old man’s later 
thoughts had pictured to himself; but he would be a fine, dashing, lively 
youth, one who would take rank in a higher sphere, and would there be 
respected for his own noble qualities, backed by all that power which money 
holds at its command. It was a falling-off from both the early dreams; 
but still it was something, and the old man thought that when he was 
laid at rest his life of grinding chicanery would be forgotten, and the 
inheritor of the name of Lupton would hold his own with the bravest of 
the land. 

But a poor ambition in itself, and yet one not destined to be realised! 
Young Lupton’s career at Eton was brought to a premature close by the 
discovery of some gambling transaction in which he had been engaged, 
and his father was requested to remove him from the school. The lad, 
now growing into a young man, returned to the parental roof hardened 
and immovable, and when his father bitterly upbraided him with his sins, 
he, instead of quailing and promising amendment, turned round with 
brazened front and fixed eye, and demanded what was to be expected of 
one who had been nurtured in the very hotbed of lax morals and dis- 
honesty. The grand old Hebrew precept had been fulfilled, and Mark 
Lupton, doubly sensitive now that brighter and better hopes had been 
gradually growing within him, cowered beneath the unabashed audacity 
of that child in whose life he had hoped to find solace and repose. 

When the question of a profession arose, Gordon Lupton showed the 
same obstinacy and determination to follow his own course. He decided 
for the army, and nothing else would he listen to; in vain his father 
urged upon him his desire that his son should follow the law, wherein 
his own career had been so successful, and wherein his son would inherit 
his position ; the young man refused passionately, and declared that in a 
military life alone there could be found happiness, and that he would 
embrace no other. A commission was accordingly obtained for him in a 
cavalry regiment then stationed in the south of Ireland, and hither he 
repaired. 

The army is scarcely the best profession for a young man of Gordon 
Lupton’s inclinations, and it will not be very difficult to imagine his mili- 
tary career, All the vices which he had first given evidence of at Eton 
now again broke forth; his passions were stronger, and he had more power 
of gratifying them; and he lived so hard and so recklessly, that even his 
brother-officers, who were tolerably used to dissipation, looked on him 
with wonder. Play was his great delight; he gambled from morning till 
night; he would play for any thing from sovereigns to hundreds, and the 
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tuck was invariably against him. His ready money was soon gone; but 
his parentage was well known, and there were plenty of sharks hanging 
round the barracks willing to “do the paper” of old Lupton’s son, their 
willingness being increased by a kind of ludicrous satisfaction in thus 
preying on the great master of their craft. But their mirth was of short 
duration; when the bills fell due Gordon Lupton was unable to meet them, 
and on their being sent to his father the old man refused in the most 
positive manner to advance one shilling. In vain did Mr. O’Lavey howl 
and weep, in vain did Mr. McMoshesh storm and swear—Mark Lupton 
was totally unmoved; only once his features relaxed, when they threatened 
him with law, and then he burst into a sardonic chuckle, as he said, 
“Well! I know something of that, too!” 

It was all in vain, and Mr. O’Lavey returned to Galway with but one 
hope left—that of working upon Gordon Lupton’s fears. Accordingly, 
immediately on his arrival he went to the barracks and told the cornet of 
the ill-success of his mission, and of the hopelessness of appealing to his 
father; concluding by saying, that if the money were not paid at once, 
instant arrest should ensue. Young Lupton asked for time, for renewal ; 
but the Jew would not hear of the first, and could only consent to the 
latter on one condition,—that the new bill should be endorsed by Major 
Annesley, who, as the money-lender averred, was the only solvent man in 
the regiment. The cornet urged that Major Annesley was away on leave 
in England, and proffered various other names as security ; but Mr. O’ Lavey 
would hear of no one but the major, and hinted that the resources of the 
Post-Office were fully equal to effecting a communication between the 
two officers. Gordon Lupton felt the sneer, and passed an hour after the 
Jew’s departure in an agony of terror: he knew that Annesley would re- 
fuse his acceptance; without that acceptance he was certain of imprison- 
ment and disgrace. What if ——? a sudden thought flashed through 
his mind, and left his cheek pale and his teeth clenched: three months! 
in that time his father might relent—might even die; the luck of the 
table might turn—a thousand chances might happen! On the fourth 
day after their interview Gordon Lupton enclosed to Mr. O’Lavey a new 
bill drawn by himself and accepted “ Barton Annesley.” 


Three months elapsed, and old Mark Lupton, now shrunken, wizen, and 
decrepit, was hanging over his desk, looking through his papers, as was 
his wont, when his clerk told him a stranger was in the outer office inquir- 
ing for him. He would not give his name, the clerk said; but old Mark 
had had too many queer clients in his life to be surprised at this, and he 
ordered the man to be admitted. He raised his eyes as the man entered, 
and saw Mr. O’Lavey. 

“One minute, my dear sir,” said this gentleman, raising his hand de- 
precatingly, as he saw Mark about to speak; “I won’t detain you one 
minute. You didn’t expect me, and you’re not pleased to see me! You 
think I’m come about your son’s business—well, so I am.” 
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“Not a shilling from me,” broke out the old man; “not a shilling to 
save him from x 

“From what?” said Mr. O’Lavey, in a bantering tone—“ you weren’t 
going to say from the gallows? why, what a re-markably prescient old 
gentleman you must be.” 

“Your business, sir; my time is valuable!” 

“Ah, so is mine! are we quite alone? doors shut, no clerk’s ears at 
the keyholes? Well, sir, last time I was here you refused to take up a 
bill of your son’s for a large amount.” 

“T did—I still refuse !” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself. I renewed it. Renewed it on one 
condition,—that it should bear the acceptance of Major Annesley, a man 
of wealth and honour in your son’s regiment. I received it, bearing that 
acceptance.” 

“ Be brief, sir, if you please,” croaked Mark; “my time—” 

“Your time is coming, old gentleman!” snarled the Jew; “the Dill is 
due, and the acceptance is a forgery !” 

“What?” shrieked the old man, rising from his chair. 

“A forgery, committed by your son!” Mark’s head sunk upon his 
breast. “Ah, you’re knocked over, old gentleman, likely enough; but 
just look here; in three days I call here again, with the forged document. 
If you like to buy it of me, it will cost you two thousand pounds, if you 
don’t, you know the course I shall take.” 

As Mr. O’Lavey passed through the outer office, he said to the clerks, 
“T’d advise you to look after your old governor,—he don’t seem quite 
right.” 

That night Mark Lupton had a paralytic stroke, and lost the power of 
speech and of motion. 


Gordon Lupton was summoned at once to Dublin, and as he descended 
from the coach found Mr. O’Lavey by his side, who rapidly explained to 
him his father’s state, but informed him the doctors were of opinion that 
the old man might survive for many months in his present condition. The 
Jew then took leave of him, telling him he would call upon him in the 
evening. Under other circumstances, the piteous spectacle which his 
father presented might have softened the young man’s heart; but vice 
had so steeled him, that he merely regarded the old man as an encum- 
brance which he was anxious to be rid of. Nor did his evening’s con- 
versation with Mr. O’Lavey tend to allay this feeling, for that worthy 
man, dropping all disguise, told Gordon that he was fully cognisant of 
his crime, that he had come to Dublin for the purpose of extracting 
the money from his father, but that as that was now impossible, he 
looked to the young man alone for payment, and unless that payment was 
made within twenty-four hours, he should represent the entire matter 
to the magistrates. 

“Don’t say I haven’t held to you to the last, Mister Gordon,” 
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said O’Lavey ; “‘ but business is business. Oh, if your poor father could , 
only be summoned now, it would be a release to himself and a great benefit 
to his next of kin!” 

“A release to himself and a benefit to his next of kin!” These 
words rang in Gordon Lupton’s ears as he sat brooding over the lonely 
fireplace, vainly racking his brain for some expedient to soften O’Lavey’s 
determination. The streets were deserted, the rain plashed drearily 
against the windows, and its dripping from the ledges and gutters was 
the only sound heard throughout the house. The old servant whom 
Mark Lupton had retained had long since retired to bed, and the old man 
must be alone—alone, with senses numbed and faculties paralysed. 
O’Lavey’s vengeance would not fail; within twenty-four hours the story 
would be known, and he would be the inmate ofa gaol. On the one 
hand, discovery, disgrace, and a felon’s fate; on the other, riches, 
position, power. 

A cold sweat broke over Gordon Lupton’s pallid face as he contem- 
plated these chances ; le shrank back into his chair, and, glaring at the 
half dying embers, gnawed his fingers until the blood started from them. 
Stealthily glancing round the room, his eye fell upon a portrait of his 
mother, taken in the days of her imperial beauty, when all Dublin was at 
her feet; he recollected her in that guise, she had been the one bright 
angel of his life; and as he looked at it, the portrait seemed to stand out 
from the canvas, and the eyes looked down upon him with a peculiar ex- 
pression of haughty triumph. “See,” they seemed to say, “ how the 
world is ruled!—beauty, power, money, are mine.” There was a 
laughing devil in that face, the expression of which the artist had 
softened, but could not subdue. There was no tenderness in her look, 
no pitying, loving, motherly glance; all spoke of the world and its re- 
quirements ; and the young man turned from it hardened in heart, and 
half disposed towards his mind’s worst promptings. “If your poor father 
could but be summoned now !” O’Lavey’s last words—paralytic, speech- 
less, dead to all outward sense and feeling, and yet sufficiently alive to 
remain master of his wealth, that wealth the possession of which would 
save his son from ignominy and the gaol. Gordon Lupton pressed his 
hot dry hands to his burning forehead, took from an old sideboard a bottle 
of brandy, filled a tumbler more than half-full, and drank it off; then, 
seizing a lamp, he opened the door, and proceeded stealthily up the stairs. 
On the first-floor some alterations were apparently going on; the stairs 
were bespattered with lime and mortar, and some large nails and a ham- 
mer were lying by what had been in Mrs. Lupton’s time the drawing- 
room-door. Gordon looked at these latter for an instant; then picking 
them up, and concealing them beneath his coat, he proceeded on his way. 

The rushlight, flickering through its old many-holed shade, cast a 
dim and grotesque shadow over the heavy old-fashioned room, where, on 
a bed hung with faded tapestry, the old man lay. As Gordon stealthily 
opened the door, his father turned restlessly, and uttered a faint, inarti- 
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culate sound; the next moment his son was at his side—a grasp at his. 
neck, a blow in his ear, and Mark Lupton was a dead man! 

Dead! cold, stone-dead! had been dead for hours, the doctor said, 
when he visited the house the next morning, and, under young Mr. 
Gordon’s guidance, was taken up to the room. “Said he’d never get 
over this attack—didn’t I, nurse?” said the medico, after the most cur- 
sory examination, merely touching the dead man’s pulse. “ Died hard 
too,—in a return of the fit, evidently,—from the clenched hands and 
contracted facial muscles; look, Mr. Gordon!” But Mr. Gordon, evi- 
dently overcome, would not look, and hurried the doctor from the room. 
Young Mr. Gordon was stupefied with grief; he would see no one—not 
even Mr. O’Lavey, who called that morning and left his compliments, 
with the expression of his determination ever after to believe in the 
mysterious decrees of Providence. Young Mr. Gordon sat by himself in 
the down-stairs room—not in his late father’s study, but in a back-room 
adjoining—and consumed vast quantities of brandy. He declined to 
attend to business in any way, and was urgent on only one point—that 
the funeral should be speedy and magnificent. 

It was magnificent. There was only one coach, for there were only 
two mourners, the son and his friend Mr. O’Lavey; the doctor had 
offered to come, but Mr. Gordon dispensed with his attendance; but all 
that feathers and velvet and troops of horses could do, was done. As 
they sat together in the back-room, waiting to start, Mr. O’Lavey noticed 
—not with astonishment, but with secret devilish satisfaction—that 
Gordon Lupton buried his head in his hands and stuffed his fingers in 
his ears when the dull, horrible sound of the men descending with the 
coffin was heard; but he was quite recovered when they told him all 
was ready, and walked—with a death-pale face, indeed, but with tole- 
rably steady step—to the coach, whither he was followed by his obse- 
quious friend. 

The head undertaker—whose ponderous hat-gear was sadly ruffled 
by the wind, which blew in strong gusts, and the rain, which fell in 
torrents—gave the signal that the procession should start, and Gordon 
Lupton flung himself back in the coach, and covered his face with his 
handkerchief. A minute or two passed, and, as the carriage did not 
move, Mr. O’Lavey, with natural curiosity, projected his head from the 
window, and demanded of the crowd what was the matter. 

“Tis the horses, yer honner,” said a ragged man standing on the 
kerb-stone. 

“ Sorra a fut will the bastes move!” said another. 

“Small blame to ’em either,’ croaked an old woman; “’t isn’t 
I would be dthraggin’ ould Mark Lupton to the grave! What's the 
use of puttin’ his body there, when he sold his sowl to the divell long 
ago?” 

“Whisht, Biddy !here’s the captain comin’ out.” And the crowd 
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moved back as Gordon Lupton leant from the carriage-window and called 
to the undertaker. 

“T’m exceedingly sorry, sir,” said that functionary, “but it’s per- 
fectly true. I cannot conceive what ails the horses; never knew them 
behave in such a way before ; but nothing will induce them to move.” 

“‘What—what’s to be done ?” asked Lupton, his face deadly pale, and 
his teeth chattering as he spoke. 

“‘ Look here, my friend,” interrupted Mr. O’Lavey, putting his hands 
on Lupton’s shoulder, and whispering in his ear. “Let us get quit 
of this business as quickly as possible. You know the feeling of an Irish 
crowd about such matters as these, and if any hitch occurs—eh? Here,” 
to the undertaker, “it is but a short distance to the grave; let half a 
dozen of your strongest men carry the coffin there ; we will follow.” 

But it was by no means an easy task to get together these men. The 
crowd had been muttering among themselves, and repeating all the old 
superstitions ever circulated about Mark Lupton; and even the under- 
taker’s assistants did not seem to relish the new duty imposed upon them. 
At length, however, the requisite number was selected; the door of the 
hearse was opened, and the coffin brought out. Just as the men had got 
it on their shoulders, a gust of wind of extra violence howled down the 
street, catching up the pall, and whirling it round the heads of the two 
foremost bearers. Terrified beyond measure, these men, whose supersti- 
tious fears had already been roused to the highest pitch, made a vain effort 
to free themselves, and in so doing one of them lost his balance, and dragged 
his companion with him to the ground. The other men behind tried 
vainly to save “hemselves from a similar fate; but the equilibrium of their 
burden was lost, and the coffin was dashed heavily to the pavement and 
shattered in its fall. A wail of horror burst from the crowd, mingled 
with a piercing shriek from Gordon Lupton, who fell down, foaming 
at the mouth, in an epileptic fit. He never spoke again, and died that 
evening. 

* * * * * * * 

They buried him by the old man’s side; and Mr. O’Lavey kept his 
counsel so well that the events herein narrated were not known until the 
death of that worthy usurer. Shortly afterwards they received curious 
confirmation ; an improvement was about to be made in the graveyard 
where the bodies of the Luptons lay. In moving the coffin of the old man 
it again came to pieces (the original fracture had only been roughly 
repaired), and the skeleton was exposed to view. The sexton, who had 
been a child when Mark Lupton died, and on whose childish fancy the 
narration of the circumstance had made a great impression, took up the 
skull to examine it; when, from the orifice where the ear had been, there 
dropped a long pointed nail, rusted with blood. 
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A ation of Marksmen. 


At a meeting of a proposed volunteer rifle corps, a short time since, the 
chairman, after the usua] explanation of the causes which have led to the 
present volunteer movement among us, concluded by informing his hearers 
that its object was, “that the rifle may become in every Englishman’s 
hand what the longbow was in the hands of his ancestors,—at once the 
pastime of his leisure and the defence of his home and country.” 

As this announcement was received with enthusiastic cheering, it was 
evident that the speaker and those he addressed were unanimous on this 
point, and it may therefore be interesting to inquire how far the volunteer 
movement in its present organisation is calculated to effect such a result. 

The volunteer movement is of course a military one, and the rules and 
regulations for rifle practice are therefore wisely modelled upon the mus- 
ketry instructions of the army—the object of which is, first to make good 
soldiers, and next to make them good shots; but however successful we 
may be in thus training our volunteers, it is evident that we have but ad- 
vanced a step towards the establishment of rifle-shooting as a general 
pastime in England. It is true that this step is a most important one, and 
from the enthusiasm with which it has been welcomed we can hardly 
doubt that it is the beginning of a much deeper and wider movement. 
We hear on all hands that the volunteer organisation has increased the 
reputation and influence of England, and we are all begin-ing to feel a 
sense of security, very different from the alternations of alarm and apathy 
of a few years back. This cannot arise wholly from the mere fact that 
we have added so many thousands of men, more or less drilled, to the 
number of our forces. ‘The true reason is, that every volunteer we now 
have represents ten who would be forthcoming at the first appearance of 
danger, and fifty who are beginning to take an interest in the subject, 
which, rightly directed, may prove of infinite service. But for this we 
require greater opportunities and facilities for practice, so that the shoot- 
ing ground may become a place where Englishmen can meet and join in 
friendly rivalry, whether volunteers or civilians. If this can be effected, 
we may then claim to be a nation of riflemen, like the Swiss and Ameri- 
cans, or a nation of marksmen, like our ancestors the bowmen of 1361. 

There is little doubt that the present movement will lead to this result 
if it be allowed to do so, but we have some fear that there still remains on 
the part of those in authority a trace of the old reluctance to encourage 
the use of arms among the people. Those who remember the Victoria 
Rifles in 1853 could tell of the difficulties encountered in the endeavour to 
obtain the recognition of Government ; and the ghost of the Metropolitan 
Rifle Association, smothered by authority in 1852, rises to hint that thing's 
were not always so pleasant as they are now. Ungenerous as it may 
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seem, after the frank and hearty encouragement of late years, we doubt if 

the authorities would even now look with favour on a rifle-club the mem- 
bers of which did not commence proceedings by taking the oath of alle- 
giance, and reporting themselves at the War Office. If such guarantees 
are considered necessary, there can be no objection to them ; but without 
doubt these associations would prove a valuable auxiliary to the volunteer 
service, by attracting many who cannot spare the time for attending the 
long routine of drill, or to whom the expense of uniform and accoutre- 
ments is an obstacle, but who would nevertheless willingly take an in- 
terest in, and become proficient in, rifle-shooting, and who, having thus 
learnt beforehand the most essential and difficult part ofa soldier’s duties, 
would form a valuable reserve in case of actual necessity. 

In considering the vastly increased range and accuracy of tle modern 
improvements in rifles, we frequently speak as though the practice of rifle- 
shooting had been entirely unknown in England up to the present time, 
and are apt to overlook the fact that our grandfathers the volunteers of 
1805 had some skill in the use of the arms of precision of their day, and 
prided themselves upon it. Shooting-matches between the different corps 
were numerous and exciting. One match, in 1805, had six corps engaged 
in it, and lasted ten days. The Duke of Cumberland’s Sharp-Shooters 
(now known as the Victoria Rifles) were considered the most expert marks- 
men among the volunteers. In 1810 the Nottinghamshire Riflemen 
challenged all England. The challenge was accepted by the Honourable 
Artillery Company and the Duke of Cumberland’s Sharp-Shooters, who 
proved the victors. On one occasion, in Hyde Park, Major Barber, of this 
regiment, held the target for twelve of the best shots in the corps while 
they fired at it, at the distance of 150 yards—then considered a very long 
range. We should hardly advise any commandant of the present day to 
repeat this experiment. 

But the habit of shooting-matches died out with the extinction of the 
former volunteer movement; and we are inclined to think for the very 
reason that the organisation of these societies being purely military, the 
bulk of the people took no interest in them. Only a few years later, and 
it became fashionable for the wits of the day to sneer at the ‘shopkeepers 
who left their business to study the profession of arms.” Absit omen! 

If we go back still further, we find that, “ in days long ago, when our 
fathers were armed with the brown bill and bow,” the practice of archery 
was enjoined by legislative enactments, of which it is said there are nearly 
sixty relating to the use of the bow between the time of Henry II. and 
Henry VIII. In the reign of Edward III. proclamation was made that 
all persons should practise archery on the holidays and Sundays during 
the hours not accupied by divine service. Every person having an annual 
income of more than one hundred pence was obliged to furnish himself 
with a serviceable bow and arrows, and every village was furnished with 
pricks, butts, and rovers for the competition of the people. The Act 33 
Hen. VIII. c. 9, called “An Acte for Mayntenaunce of Artyllarie, and 
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debarring of Unlauful Games,” ordains that “noe p’son above the saide 
age of xxiij yeres shall shoote at any marke of a leaven score yards or 
under with any prickshafte or fleight under the peyne to forfeyt for everie 
shoote vjs viijd.” It is curious to notice, that while 150 yards is considered 
in 1805 as a long range for the rifle, in 1543 220 yards is fixed as the 
minimum distance to be allowed for the bow. In fact it may be said, that 
up to the beginning of the present century “ those vile guns” were far in- 
ferior in range and accuracy to the English longbow. It was only the 
smoke caused by the “ villainous saltpetre” which rendered the skill of the 
archer useless, and caused the abandonment of his weapon in warfare. 

But with the improvement of the new weapon the skill of the user 
becomes again a matter of the first importance ; and we are told, in The 
Book of Musketry Instruction for the Army, page 10, that 


“The rifle is placed in the soldier’s hands for the destruction of his 
enemy; his own safety depends upon his efficient use of it: it cannot, 
therefore, be too strongly inculcated, that every man who has no defect in 
his eyes may be made a good shot, and that no degree of perfection he 
may have attained in the other parts of his drill can upon service remedy 
any want of proficiency in this ; in fact, all his other instructions in march- 
ing and manceuvring can do no more than place him in the best possible 
situation for using his weapon with effect. A soldier who cannot shoot is 
useless, and an encumbrance to the battalion.” 


With regard to the time required to obtain the necessary proficiency, 
Colonel Wilford, of the School of Musketry at Hythe, says: — 


* “ If by a soldier is meant a man in red, who can march without treading 
down the shoe-heels of one in front, well and good; but if you mean to 
convey the idea of one skilled in the use of the rifle, perhaps three years 
would be nearer the mark.” 

J. R. Chapman, an American author, writing in 1848, says: 

**An army of 50,000 men landed upon the Atlantic coast, intending to 
remain or penetrate into the interior, would inevitably be destroyed or 
captured in three months, and this would be effected principally with the 
rifle. A man accustomed to carry a rifle with as much care as an Old Coun- 
tryman does a watch—educated, perhaps born, in the woods, accustomed to 
hang his life upon the certainty of a sure shot—is a tremendous overmatch 
for another, who knows his weapon only on drill, never saw a clump of trees 
larger than those in Hyde Park, and who, as a marksman, is likely to hit 
neither the tree nor the man behind it.” 


In short, every writer on the subject admits that the first thing to be 
learnt is the use of the weapon, and that all practice in drill and marching 
is but a secondary consideration. But how stands the case with our 
volunteers? A few months since they were described by a French writer 
as “assiduously practising every branch of their new profession, except 
the dangerous and expensive amusement of rifle-shooting.” And the 
satire, such as it is, is nearly as applicable at the present time. Very few 
of the metropolitan rifle corps have any practice-grounds at all, and most 
of those which do exist are so situated that it takes an hour’s journey to 
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reach them. How many days in the year can a member of one of the 
artisan corps, for example, be expected to lose half a day’s work to go to 
rifle-practice, without some stronger inducement than at present exists? 

The author of a work lately published, A Z'reatise on the Loop 
Formation for Rifle Volunteers, employs seventy-five pages to prove 
that the only two things a rifleman ought to iearn are, first, to shoot; 
and secondly, to run away! Lest we should be suspected of misquotation, 
we give the passage entire, from p. 35: 

“The whole are to understand that the single and simple principle of 

their mode of fighting is to be this, viz. that they are never individually, or 
collectively, to make any stand; never to engage in any reciprocating fire 
with the enemy in the nature of a skirmish; never to defend any position 
against an approaching attack of the enemy; always to recede as each man, 
at his own discretion, may think expedient from one point to another, 
without any orders; that the point of honour for each man is to bewilder, 
deceive, and avoid the enemy. Always to fire when he thinks himself sure 
of hitting an enemy, if he can do so at little or no risk to himself; never to 
fire unless he believes himself to have true aim at one; and throughout to 
consider himself bound, in honour to his neighbours and to his cause, never 
to expose himself to any risk that he can possibly avoid in performing these 
simple duties.” 
For the means by which this simple operation is made to confound 
and utterly exterminate an invading enemy, we must refer our readers to 
the work itself, which, it is but fair to say, demands a fuller and more 
careful consideration than this brief notice. In fact in the Z%mes of 
December 18th there is a letter from Taranaki, in New Zealand, which, 
after giving an account of how the Maoris, by their pursuance of some- 
what similar tactics, have managed, in one of the late skirmishes, to inflict 
upon our forces a loss of ten per cent of the numbers engaged, concludes 
by stating that “the military practice of drawing up men in full view of 
the enemy, and standing straight up in order like so many ninepins,—or, 
as the Maoris express it, ‘all same as one target,’—is being gradually 
abandoned.” Surely this is a curious commentary on the value of the 
company and battalion drill which we are taking such pains to teach our 
volunteers. 

At all events, it seems to be admitted that marksmanship is to be the 
test of efficiency, and therefore actual practice in shooting is of the first 
importance. To insure this, the practice-grounds must be brought near 
to the residence of the volunteers, so that even a spare half-hour may be 
thus employed. This appears, at first sight, to offer some difficulty in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, where our volunteers are most nume- 
rous, but practically there is no difficulty except the space required, if we 
adopt the arrangement of screens and banks to intercept stray bullets and 
ricochet,—in fact, shooting-galleries,—where open ranges are unsafe or 
objectionable. This plan is in general use in Switzerland, and though it 
is open to the objection that the screens form in some measure a guide to 
the eye in aiming, it is evident that we are compelled to some arrange- 
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ment of this kind if we are to have practice-grounds at all in such localities, 
In the twenty-fourth number of Once a Week there is a description and 
sketch of a somewhat similar screen, by Mr. 8. R. Lock, of Regent Street, 
which in a great measure obviates this objection, and also shows how 
they may be rendered, by artistic treatment, an ornament instead of a 
disfigurement to the practice-grounds. There is vacant space sufficient 
in Hyde Park, as well as in the Regent’s, Battersea, and Victoria Parks, 
for a 400-yards practice-ground if such precautions were adopted; and 
four such ranges would supply all London with facilities for rifle-practice. 

The two great requisites for a rifleman are steadiness and precision ; 
and that these may be acquired ‘by practice at short ranges is proved by 
the success of the Swiss at Wimbledon, who gained thirteen of the all- 
comers’ prizes, at distances varying from 200 to 900 yards, though hardly 
one of them had ever fired before in an open range, or at a greater dis- 
tance than 240 yards. 

The Enfield rifle, we are told by one authority,* is the best arm that 
was ever given to a soldier in any country. The author of the Loop 
Formation, before quoted, informs us that “the thing called the Enfield 
rifle” is somewhat less bad than the first one chosen (the Minié), but is 
still very bad indeed. The truth, as usual, lies between these two 
extremes ; bnt the first assertion is by far the most correct. The Enfield 
is surpassed by the Swiss in accuracy at all ranges up to 700 yards, and 
by the new Austrian rifle (to judge from the published accounts) at all 
distances ; but in the materials and workmanship it is far superior to any 
other military weapon. In comparison with the military rifle proposed 
by Mr. Whitworth, it has the advantage of greater lightness, and tlie 
cartridge is not so liable to damage in transport, or from damp. In both 
the Swiss and Austrian weapons, the operation of loading is slower and 
more difficult. As regards accuracy, the Swiss has twice, and the Whit- 
worth three times, the accuracy of the Enfield at 500 yards. 

The principal defect of the Enfield is the shape of the stock, which is 
curiously arranged so as to be suitable for no man living. The extreme 
bend or crook—that is, the distance of the butt measured from the straight 
line which would be produced by prolonging the top surface of the barrel 
—is 1} inches, which would be suitable for a very short man; but the 
length of the same stock is suited to a man of medium height; so that a 
short man can hardly reach the trigger with his finger when in the 
regulation position, and a tall man has to bring his nose or cheek-bone 
into unpleasant contact with the stock before he can look along the 
barrel at all. ‘This shape of stock is copied from the old “ Brown Bess” 
musket, and the reason, or rather the explanation, given for its being 
retained was thus stated by a late government inspector of small arms: 
“Tt would be impossible to fit every man with a gun-stock to suit his 
shoulder; and, with sufficient practice, a man may learn to shoot with a 
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barrel tied on to a mop-stick.” To appreciate the value of this reasoning, 
it is only necessary to suppose the same principle carried out in the hats 
or shoes of our soldiers. If every man’s foot, for instance, were placed 
in a regulation pair of shoes, twelve inches long by two inches broad, he 
would be fitted in much the same manner as he is at present with his 
rifle-stock. 

Another fault is the position of the back, or elevating sight, upon the 
barrel. In aiming at 500 yards, it is eleven inches from the eye. If 
any one will place the page he is reading at this distance from his eye, 
and look over it at a more distant object, he will probably see a curious 
confusion in the outline of the sheet, which appears blurred, and not so 
sharp and clear as it did at a longer distance. The focal length of the 
eye, for an ordinary sight, is from twelve to thirteen inches, and if any 
object is placed within this distance, its outline becomes indistinct and 
confused, and it is, of course, impossible to see it clearly whilst aiming. 
If the stock of these rifles were made half an inch more crooked, and the 
sight were placed two inches further from the eye, nine men out of ten 
would make better practice with them than they can now do. 

We owe, perhaps, an apology to the volunteers, who, we may assume, 
are the only readers who will have courage to wade through the dry 
details of this portion of our subject, for proceeding to explain the princi- 
ples of counting the hits upon the Hythe system, with which, no doubt, 
they are well acquainted. Nevertheless, for the sake of the general reader 
who may have incautiously ventured thus far, we will state them as briefly 
as possible. 

In the third class, at all distances up to 300 yards, the bull’s-eye, 
8 inches in diameter, counts 3 points ; the centre, 24 inches in diameter, 
counts 2 points; and any other part of the target, 4 by 6 feet, counts one 
point. 

After 300 yards bull’s-eyes are not counted; the centre, 2 feet in 
diameter, counts, as before, 2 points; and any other part of the target, 
6 by 8 feet, counts one point. 

After 600 yards the centre, 3 feet, counts 2 points; but the target is 
increased to 6 by 12 feet, and any part of it counts one point if hit. 

This plan of counting is based upon the known performance of the 
Enfield rifle. Thus, after 300 yards bull’s-eyes are not counted, because, 
though the 8-inch circle may be touched at such distances, it is impossible 
to say if the hit is owing to the skill of the marksman or to accident. In 
fact, the rifle cannot be trusted to hit within eight inches at 400 yards. 
For a military weapon this is not considered a defect, since whether an 
enemy be hit in the chin or the forehead will probably make no difference 
to him. But as rifles exist (viz. the Whitworth, Lancaster, and other 
small bores) which will put all their shots into a two-feet circle at 400 
yards, it is much to be wished that, when these are used, some system of 
counting should be adopted which would allow a greater accuracy of 
measurement, since with such a weapon a good and bad shot may “ tie” 
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each other for a considerable time, though one may hit the centre and 
the other the edge of the bull’s-eye every shot. 

It will be noticed, that though the width of the targets is increased for 
the long distances, the same height (six feet) is always retained. This is 
assumed to be the height of an infantry soldier; and two feet being taken 
as the width of a man standing upright, the third class target, therefore, 
represents the space occupied by two men; the second class, that of four; 
and the first class, that of six men standing inline. The Hythe average 
of shooting for 900 yards is 0-75 points; that is, we may say, a marksman 
is expected to hit the target once in five shots at that distance. This may 
seem very poor shooting to those who take their notions of rifle-practice 
from the extraordinary stories that have been circulated. Our American 
cousins, who have certainly in one respect far surpassed the traditional at- 
tribute of the longbow, inform us that when a man “ down east” goes out 
squirrel-shooting, he is very careful to hit the animal so that the bullet 
enters at one eye and goes out at the other, as the skin would be worthless 
if it had a bullet-hole in it! Some of the newspaper articles of a year or 
two back spoke confidently of “ picking off a man at a mile” as a very 
possible feat. Unfortunately it is by no means easy (except on paper) to 
hit an object the size of six men at half a mile, as the slightest movement 
will displace the front sight, the whole width of the target. For this reason 
a very long aim is rarely a successful one; the act of restraining the breath, 
if long continued, produces an involuntary movement of the muscles of the 
arm and chest, and when this begins all steadiness is gone. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of precision in the present day, 
is that of an officer of the Grenadier Guards, who has frequently hit a 
common walking-stick at the distance of 150 yards, and once at the dis- 
tance of 240 yards. ‘This excels the shooting of “the good yeoman 
Locksley, called Cleave-the-Wand,” in Ivanhoe, though it certainly does 
not approach that recorded in the pages of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 
whose Legend of the Rhine, however, is considered to be of doubtful 
authenticity. 

To the National Rifle Association we owe, in a great degree, the general 
interest now taken in rifle-shooting in England. The meeting of last year 
at Wimbledon was a surprise to all; and the excellence of the general 
arrangements deserves every acknowledgment. The visitors on the first 
and second days certainly did not know exactly what to do with themselves ; 
but the experiment of the “ Aunt Sally” targets provided exactly what was 
needed to continue the interest, and those who came to stare remained to 
shoot. If, profiting by this experience, they provide a greater number of 
open targets for the visitors at the next national meeting, there is no doubt 
that they will be thronged. We hear rumours also of a visit from one of 
the American militia regiments ; and as the bore of the new American mus- 
ket is almost exactly the same as that of the Enfield, the competitors will 
start on equal conditions. The Swiss will no doubt pay us another visit, 
and may prove as formidable at the long ranges as they did last year at the 
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shorter distances. We shall probably have some visitors from France and 
Belgium if peace continue, and altogether we are promised a most exciting 
competition. Where nerve and skill are the qualities required, we need 
not fear but Englishmen will always hold a foremost place; and if sufficient 
facilities are afforded for rifle-practice, especially in the neighbourhood of 
London and other large towns, we may become in a few years a nation of 
marksmen like our ancestors, described by Froissart : 


“Vites et légers de traire tous ensemble, et’si épaissement, que nul ne 
osoit ni pouvoit se mettre en leur trait.” 











Colonel Bowie and his Knife. 


I wap never had the pleasure of being personally introduced in America 
to that very great man Colonel Bowie. He was, I believe, a “ first-class 
screamer,” as they say in the Southern States; and these States owe 
a large debt of gratitude to that truly ingenious, truly original inventor, 
to that Columbus of cutlery, to that facilitator of justifiable homicide. 
I had always heard the Colonel was what the rowdies or unemployed 
chivalry of Louisiana and Missouri beautifully denominated, with all the 
fervour of southern poetry, “a riglar ripper;” but I never thoroughly 
understood the great debt the human species owed the dead hero, till I 
had scientifically discussed the invention by which he acquired his immor- 
tality in a cutler’s shop, or a “store,” as the Americans call it, inthe city of 
Richmond in the State of Virginia. 

I had spent some days in that pleasant city, so redolent of tobacco, 
whose brown and spear-shaped leaves tapestry, indeed, every wall and every 
roof. I had been ‘to the agricultural show-fair, and stared my fill at 
“ bear-baiting, the performing mice from Japan, and the smallest man in 
the world from Madagascar.” I had beheld with, I trust, sufficient ad- 
miration the large bulbous sweet potatoes, the rosy “ Buffum” apples, the 
brandy peaches, and the gigantic orange globes of pumpkins. 

Tired of these not unsatiating pleasures, and desirous to possess my- 
self of that ‘young man’s best companion” in a wild country, a good 
bowie-knife, I that day entered about noon the shop of Hiram Peabody, in 
the High Street of the Virginia City. 

I had long since found that nearly every one I met carried, or “ toted,” 
as they phrase it, either a bowie-knife or a “ five-shooter.” I had been as- 
sured that in case of a dispute, however trifling (say about the slave ques- 
tion, or the then pending Presidential election), if I travelled without arms, 
I should be certainly shot down before I could strike a blow. Though 
having myself a strong opinion that the practice of carrying arms, unless 
in the time of immediate peril, is unwise in the traveller, as provoking him 
to rather seek than avoid quarrels, I gave way at last to the repeated 
urgings of prudence, and, entering Peabody’s shop, asked to look at some 
of his best bowie-knives. 

“Take a seat, mister,” said Hiram blandly, as if he was going to sell 
me only cosmetics and soft soap; “and I’ll look out the sort of bowie I 
think you would like to ‘tote.’ Hannibal, get down that A4 case from the 
third shelf.” 

Hanmbal, rising from a dime novel which the Syracuse Daily 
Avalanche insufficiently concealed, rose, and brought me the case of 
weapons, ’ 

Imagine a rather short and broad carving-knife, with a buckhorn 


’ 
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handle and a dagger-hilt of the ordinary cross form. But, reshaping: it 
partly on the forge of your fancy, do not leave it a thin polished slip of steel 
so high tempered and brittle that it would snap like glass if you prized 
open with it the lid of a jewel-box, or dabbed it with an oblique stab into 
the soft deal of a kitchen-dresser ; no, but rather weld two or three such 
knives together until you have a backbone to it massive as that of a wood- 
man’s bill-hook ; so that, if camping out in the woods, you could lop in two 
with it at a stroke the aromatic boughs of the red cypress, the knotted 
shafts of swamp-canes, or cleave in two like carrots young hickory or maple 
saplings thick as the wrist of your boy at Eton. 

The first weapon Hiram handed to me was double-edged towards the 
point, which did not resemble that of a spear-head, but rather that of a 
Turkish scimitar, or the crusader’s falchion, the type of which our armourers 
probably derived from the East. It was a weapon to cleave a bear’s head 
with, to stab a dying panther still dangerous with his claws, to slit open 
an alligator, or with which to break up a dead deer as he lay crimsoning 
the dun leaves of a Carolina pine-wood. In weight it was heavier than the 
heaviest Oriental handjar or poniard, and in its whole character it strongly 
reminded me of the short heavy Roman gladium with which Czsar’s 
soldiers probably fought in Gaul and Spain. 

I objected that it was too heavy, upon which Hiram said solemnly : 

“No, mister; I guess it is a mere toothpick to the bowie a Missouri 
gentleman, who was in here yesterday to buy a revolver, ‘ toted.’ ” 

“You must have substance in these articles,” struck in the quick-eyed 
journal-loving Hannibal, “or what use are they ina‘fuss? Yes, sir, 
when your turn comes to sail in—” 

A negro, whose white teeth when he grinned looked as if his mouth 
was full of rice, came, deprecatingly, and looked over our shoulders at 
Colonel Bowie’s invention. 

“Yes, sir,” said Peabody, “ Colonel Augustus Twige's, who led on the 
Palmetto regiment at the battle of Chapultepec, in the Mexican war, 
bought his bowie-knife in this identical store, and no European could wish 
for a better article than that.” 

Upon this we fell into a conversation about bowie-knives in general, 
and the various attempts to improve them for close conflict, in which they 
have been found so deadly. ‘The most ingenious of these was one in which 
the back of the knife was hollowed and partly filled with quicksilver. 
This fluid of course fell to the handle when the weapon was raised, and 
when it struck it ran down towards the point, weighting it at the end, and 
giving greater impetus to the blow. This invention, I at once observed to 
Peabody, was not original. The medieval armourers, for the same purpose, 
attached arunning weight to their two-handed swords,—a sort of steel apple, 
as far as I remember,—that when the weapon was in its sheath remained 
near the pommel, but in striking ran down the blade. 

But the true Yankee, with many virtues, is not modest in his self- 
assertiveness ; so Peabody only spat twice, cut a fresh plug of niggerhead, 
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and waived the objection, observing that most of the best bowie-knives 
came from Sheffield, and remarking that after some of the Mexican battles 
the “Greasers,” as the Yankees call them, who had fallen by the bowie- 
knife, were found with their skulls cloven almost to their teeth. 

IT asked if Colonel Bowie was still alive? Peabody almost sighed as 
he replied “No;” but thinking it manlier, he only spat violently, and 
shifted his quid. 

That great and soaring intellect, after many years of meditation upon 
a destructive weapon that should be as nearly perfect as limited human 
intelligence could render it, struck out this great improvement on the 
Roman sword—the knife that derived its name from him. It was a 
weapon to slay Red Indians and thin off grisly “bars,” to prepare wood 
for camp-fires and flay buffalo, to stab “ painters” and lessen alligators. 
There was not a want of the American hunter, north or south, it did not 
supply,—it would do to slaughter Mexicans, or to whittle pine-logs. Let 
stage break down or steamboat ‘“ burn up,” the knife was a friend in need. 
There was no computing how many brandy-smashes, gin-slings, corpse- 
revivers, eye-openers, Japaneses, and other spirituous compounds, the 
Colonel had consumed before the great idea had at last come to light ; 
now Othello’s occupation was gone, and the Colonel had nothing to do 
but to tread under foot the icy cobbler and the adhesive billiard-cue, and 
plunge once more into his all-glorious “ big-plumed” wars as eager for 
blood as the alligator is for Water when he breaks from his winter-baked 
sarcophagus of Mississippi mud. The oyster-saloon, the wrangling bar- 
room, the noisy slave-auction, the possum-hunt, the bear-chase, were to 
know him now no more. He arrayed himself in a laurel-crown, and 
started by 3°40 express train to New Orleans, a punctual Decius pre- 
pared to die for a not unworthy country. 

The glories of the Mexican war I need not recapitulate. I need not 
count the Greaser skulls that were offered to the memory of good quiet 
Washington, or the number of mutilated arms and legs that paved Colonel 
Bowie’s path to fame, and served to make his fierce ambition virtue. 
I need not pick up the smoking shot that flew out in tin-canisterfuls 
around his gory path, till the very American eagle winked again and the 
striped banner was blown full of stars ; suflice it to say, that just as Fame 
was beginning to sing the gallant Colonel’s praises in a short solo on her 
peculiar instrument—her speaking trumpet—Death slipped into the crim- 
son concert-room, and selected the Colonel for instant promotion. 

But let me not joke as ifan American must always be a lean, slovenly, 
gaunt, brown man, in a dress-coat and pants, spitting his way through life, 
eating piles of mixed food with ravenous haste, and whittling away half a 
dinner-table between the wild turkey and the pumpkin-pie ; I dare say the 
Colonel was rather one of those steel-framed Indian-built men, great to do 
and suffer, that the traveller meets so often in the frontier American States ; 
such men as followed Nunez Bilboa,—men of the true Columbus mettle, 
and of the old Cortes stanchness,—men with fire in their blood,—men 
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with vulture eyes, bear’s arms, leopards’ backs, lion’s tenacity, deer’s 
endurance, racoon’s craft, and sloth’s patience—great workmen of the 
Great Spirit, men whose flesh hardship has changed slowly from horn into 
stone. Oh, let us, manly and generous John Bull, own that such men are 
our American Cousins, and not drive them to paint us in return as top- 
booted and swollen with perpetual beer, insolent, overbearing, slow and 
resistant, stolid in prejudice, unsensitive and unchivalrous. It is time that 
nations destroyed these old bugbears, once real and terrible enough, when 
they loomed through the atmosphere of prejudice, but poor worn-out 
scarecrows now, seen in the pure daylight of broader truth. 

But to the Colonel. Insome temporary reverse of the American arms, 
Bowie and a mere handful of soldiers were surrounded in a mountain fort, 
a mere breastwork of stones that could not hold out long against the 
swarming multitude of Greasers, hungry for Yankee lives. The place was 
at length stormed, after a desperate hand-to-hand, inch-by-inch resistance. 
Through hurricanes of grape and sweeping storms of musket-bullets the 
Mexicans poured up the breach. Colonel Bowie at the time was off 
guard ; wearied by long marches and hard fighting, he was sleeping, in his 
room, his knife beside his pillow. The bayonets poured in through the 
door, shivered by blows of the musket ; but the grim man in a moment was 
on his legs, a raging wolf. ‘The curtains torn down and rolled round his 
left arm, served for a buckler. To work went the terrible knife——down 
went the thin black-haired men like sheep before a Christmas butcher. 
There was a terrible whooping and scramble, a cursing, a tumble of chairs 
and tables, some groans, some shots, and the brave Colonel lay dead, sur- 
rounded by nine of his Mexican enemies, half of them with gaping stabs, 
with room enough for a dozen lives to flood out, the rest with skulls clean 
cloven by the heavy knife. 

No wonder, then, that the Colonel’s grateful Southern countrymen 
have since “toted” such knives in all times of peril~during slave insur- 
rections and Indian wars. That quiet New-York gentlemen often carried 
revolvers under their coats, and that New-York hackney-coachmen car- 
ried life-preservers under their cushions, to subdue refractory passengers, 
I had only been assured by reliable witnesses and natives of the country ; 
but that Southern men, not merely bullies by profession, or slave-over- 
seers, but quiet tradesmen, who might be supposed to be, by age and 
profession, of a pacific temperament, did the same, I had long ago 
learned, beyond all doubt, from the evidence of my own eyes. I had seen 
the long sheath down thigh and down the back, used to conceal weapons; I 
had seen the small pistol for the waistcoat pocket, and the little pistol that, 
in close struggles, was to be fired from the coat-sleeve. Of such and such 
things, indeed, spoke Hiram Peabody to me, as I weighed his glittering 
knives, like a reluctant juggler intent on a new trick, and rather afraid 
of his implements; and I went home to my hotel to see if, by reading 
the Daily Avalanche, I could ascertain for myself if the bowie-knife 
was still an article much in request among a highly civilised people. 
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Impartially, and with all love and admiration for the finer chivalry of 
our American brothers, I cannot conceal the fact, that I found, in the 
Avalanche, many, quite too many, indications that Colonel Bowie and his 
terrible invention were far from being forgotten. Among dismal para- 
graphs, carelessly related without sympathy and comment, of negro 
overseers chopped to pieces by negroes, of steamers burst and burnt up, 
of deadly duels and revengeful murders, I found too often such narra- 
tives as the following. The place and name I carefully suppress. 

“ A Foss 1x Carruaae.—There were lively times in this place last 
week, writes our correspondent, Colonel Horatio Otis, from this place. 
On Tuesday last, Major Jones, coming to the bar of the Monongahela 
Hotei for a glass of Roman punch, became irritated at the bar-keeper’s 
first helping a coloured man to a brandy cock-tail, which he had just 
ordered. Words ensued, when the major, drawing out a bowie-knife, 
exclaimed, ‘I'll see ifa darned nigger is to be helped before a white 
man,’ and stabbed the coloured man in the stomach. The unfortunate 
victim of the major’s hasty temper died the same night.” 

In a subsequent Avalanche I read that the major was found guilty 
of a mild form of manslaughter, reprimanded (as foolish mothers chide 
spoiled children), and sent forth again, into a nigger-hating world, doubt- 
less to rip up other coloured men, and generally advance Christian civi- 
lisation. 

A little further on I would read a bolder, less fatal use of the knife of 
Bowie—to wit, how one Ezra Giraud, at an election tumult at St. Louis, 
being a good deal nudged and elbowed, his somewhat choleric temper 
being rather ruffled by Bell and Everet, and other political and antago- 
nistic demonstrations, had drawn out his bowie-knife, and scored and 
slashed all he could meet, till some American Hercules knocked this 
small Python on the head, and quieted him by a mild form of concussion 
of the brain. 

In a third place I found a young man of New Orleans boldly plant- 
ing his knife in the breast of an election bully who had interrupted a pro- 
Douglas speaker, doing it with all the energy and calm self-approval of 
Cassius when he stabbed Cwsar, and manifesting such self-command, 
that he even walked off from the election-room, and tried to elude the 
police by bold denials of the—must we write it ?—murder. 

So certain, indeed, is the bowie-knife to appear in a quarrel, that the 
great anxiety of a disputant in the South seems to be, always to strike the 
first blow. So much so is this the case, that, in a violent argument with 
a Memphis or Vicksburg man, it would be unsafe to scratch the back of 
your neck, for it is down the back that the bowie-knife is often kept ; to 
pull out your watch, for in the waistcoat pocket often lurks the minia- 
ture Derringer pistol; to take out your pocket-handkerchief from your 
coat-tail pocket, because there is the den of the “five shooter.” Indeed, 
it is the rule, when you quarrel with suspicious characters, rowdies 
or gamblers, as one of them himself told me, to fire the Derringer 
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from the trouser-pocket the very instant you have called your opponent 
“darned thief,” “scoundrel,” or flung whatever mud of curses and abuse 
you chose to pelt at him. If you do not, ten to one three bullets and a 
bowie-knife will be in you before you can draw your pistol and fire, and 
there you will be dead and gouged on the bar-room floor. To draw the 
Derringer would be dangerous, but by firing it from the trouser or 
paletot pocket you gain a move in the game; and if the “ blue pill” go 
right through brain or artery, the result to your enemy is unmistak- 
ably “checkmate,” or, as a rowdy would say in billiard-room jargon, 
“one love.” 

And this very warning is no invention of English prejudice, but was 
delivered to me with solemn and nasal utterance by Major Osias Bluff, on 
a Mississippi high-pressure steamer, as he shuffled some greasy cards for 
a tenth game at “ poker.” 

I need not say that I have seen hundreds of these assassiaating Der- 
ringer pistols in gunsmiths’ windows in New York, as I have seen every 
variety of dirk and dagger displayed in American country towns, among 
supplies of stationery, perfumery, grocery, and dry goods. It is not 
unusual in America to see a violin put up for sale among gown-pieces, 
Osnaburgs, and cottonades; it is not unusual to find inviting rows of 
dirks, of all sizes, in a window among piles of pirated English novels, 
drums of figs, and strings of vulgar stereograplis, and election caricatures. 

There are knives of all kinds, from the mere infant and the show- 
giant, from the feminine mother-of-pearl hand (a Lucrezia Borgia sort of 
instrument) to the stalwart hunter’s knife that would smite a bull dead at 
ablow. I have even seen the pistol and knife combined ; in fact, knives 
are provided for every kind of homicide that is recorded in Apollyon’s 
tariff-tables. ar be it from me in this narrative to wish to sow the seeds 
of more bad feeling between the two countries. I only speak the truth 
about crimes, which the good men of both countries must equally with 
myself regret. I write only to deprecate such crimes, and the useless, 
dangerous custom of carrying arms, from which they mainly originate. 

But let me, before passing my moral verdict, tell a short story which 
will still more strongly illustrate the American’s principle of taking 
dreadful and deadly vengeance for small offences, that we should punish 
with a quick blow, and then forget. It will need further stories to evi- 
dence the American indifference for life, and the almost Indian revenge, 
by duel, that the American thinks himself justified in taking. 

I was on the Alabama river, on a four days’ tedious floating by a 
rickety card-house of a steamer that plied between Mobile—that den of 
fever—to Montgomery, the pretty capital of Alabama State. It was a 
painful progression, alternating between running on sand-bars, blowing 
up, and setting on fire. The boat was so frailly built that the three tiers 
of decks vibrated with every pulse of the high-pressure engines. ‘The 
drunken pilot and slovenly captain spent the night in swearing at each 
other, and discussing whereabouts they were, neither of them ever know- 
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ing the spot within some dozen miles. The stove that lit the dirty cabin 
was generally red-hot; and to increase our chances of reaching land in 
safety, the mutinous negro crew kept running about over the cotton- 
bales that strewed the deck with swinging cressets full of blazing pine- 
knots. 

But this is beside the question. My chum among the passengers 
was a Californian captain, who repeatedly expressed to me, in secret 
conversations, his belief that the darned boat would certainly blow up, and 
that I had better keep on the look-out, and put my valuables in my money- 
belt, if I “toted” such athing. But the individual who most attracted my 
attention, besides the negro deck-hands, who kept making faces at the 
captain behind his back, was a smooth-faced, quiet, placid-looking man, 
whom in England I should have set down at once as a respectable drug- 
gist, or a country-town haberdasher with a good connection; but here, 
in the Slave States, I presumed him to be a small cotton planter, with 
some dozen slaves, which he turned out to be. He was neatly dressed 
in black wrapper and wide-awake ; black “ pants,” of course; and wore a 
little gold bell at his button-hole, to indicate his unshaken devotion to 
Mr. Bell, of ‘'ennessee, the Presidential candidate, and his determination, 
at all hazards, to maintain the Union. 

In every thing the Bell-and-Breckenridge man looked orderly and 
respectable, except that his lower lip was much swollen and cut on the 
right side, and that he had a bar of black plaster on it, which his hand 
kept nervously touching. I noticed this the more because a slight 
gloom over his face, coupled with this pouting lip, gave Bell-and-Brecken- 
ridge an expression of sullenness that seemed to indicate some recent 
misfortune. 

“ Perhaps,” I thought, “as we all come from New Orleans, Bell-and- 
Breckenridge has been tampering with the green-cloth tables of that 
seductive city. Perhaps he has been drinking too many of those ‘whisky 
skins’ or ‘ Catawba cobblers,’ and has been robbed of his money.” 

It needed not the slightest effort, I found, to extract the whole story 
of his misfortune. It was unnecessary even to bait the conversational 
trap. He had been sitting in the bar-room of the St. Charles Hotel at 
New Orleans, when a notorious bully of the city came up to him, quite 
drunk, and without word or parley, or curse or threat, struck him a tre- 
mendous blow on the mouth. Before a second could be struck, the by- 
standers rushed in and separated them. 

“T followed the villain about for several days after,” said Bell-and- 
Breckenridge, sullenly touching his lip, as if to keep alive the recollection 
of his wrong; “and I found him at last in a police-court, where he was 
being fined seventeen dollars for striking another gentleman” (Americans 
never call any one a man unless when they wish to insult him). 

“ And did not that give you extreme satisfaction?” said I innocently, 
so often accustomed in England to see emollient bank-notes applied as 
the best plasters for such wounds of honour. 
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“Thunder!” said Bell-and-Breckenridge, touching his lip for the 
thousandth time, to stir up the burnt-down coals of hatred in his heart. 
“Tf Td only had my little penknife! but I’d left it behind on my mantel- 
piece at home, and had nothing.” 

“ Better as it was,” I said pacifically, rather exulting in the blood- 
lessness of the rencontre. 

“Sure as there’s cotton in Cairo, I’d have killed him if ’'d met him!” 
said Bell-and-Breckenridge, following out his old bloodhound-trail of 
thought. What dreadful, quiet persistency there was in that man’s voice. 
“Thunder! if I’d only had my little five-shooter with me, ’'d have made 
the tallest dead body, stranger, of that rowdy as you ever saw!” 

It was some days before we left that dreadful uninsurable vessel; but 
never, whether at dirty breakfast, at dirtier dinner, at expectorating circle 
round the stove, or high up in the glass pilot-house, did I ever see Bell- 
and-Breckenridge—whether by torchlight or daylight, never—but he 
rubbed his swollen lip and growled, “Thunder! if I’d only had my little 
five-shooter, I’d have made the tallest dead body, stranger, of that darned 
rowdy—yes, sure.” 

I think, eventually, this sternest Roman of us all got out at night at 
some wood-landing, and so disappeared, like a vengeful and erring ghost, 
from our confine ; but I have no doubt in the world that he strode up the 
steep bank, lit by our niggers’ blazing pine-brands, still exclaiming, 
“Thunder! if I’d only had,” &e. 

His meeting again with his wife and five-shooter must have been 
quite affecting. 

It was only a few days after this that, walking on the pretty, breezy 
sea-terrace at Charleston, watching a steamer trying fussily to back off 
a sand-bar at the mouth of the harbour, just within the forts, I fell 
into conversation with a dapper, black-eyed young French Canadian, 
who, I soon found, was the bookkeeper and manager in a fashionable 
druggist’s store in Charles Street, New Orleans. He was a handsome 
young coxcomb, and in a forgivable way not unconscious of his clear 
brown skin and large lustrous eyes; he was on his loitering way home 
to Quebec, after a double attack of dangue and an acclimating sea- 
soning’ of yellow fever. 

He had at first lived at Chicago, he said vivaciously, and with gay 
good-nature, “that wonderful city of yesterday.” 

“ And left the aguish Michigan shore,” said I, with surprise, “ and 
the teeming life of Wisconsin, for perpetual fever and the sluggish sensual 
death in life of New Orleans and the South.” 

The civil Absalom explained to me that a slight difficulty had led to 
his leaving Chicago. 

“Indeed!” I replied, with a look that expressed a curiosity not rudely 
hungry, but still willing to be fed. 

The slight difficulty was this. On first visiting Chicago, he had 
formed the acquaintance of a man whom he afterwards had to avoid, 
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discovering him to be a professional gambler. One night, as he (Absa- 
lom) and a friend, the son of a magistrate, were playing at billiards at 
the Richmond House Hotel, the gambler, flushed with drink, came in, 
and seeing him at one of the tables, went up to him and struck him across 
the mouth, exclaiming, “‘ So you'll cut me again, will you ?” 

“Of course you knocked him down,” said I, hot with the insult, as if 
I had myself received the blow. 

“T wouldn’t dirty my hands with such a fellow,” said Absalom, whif- 
fling out a scented handkerchief with a fashionable air; “I drew out my 
revolver, and shot him through the shoulder.” 

“ Weren’t you glad you didn’t hit him in a vital part?” said I, to try 
the young bloodsucker. 

“Not I!” replied Absalom, switching his wild-grape cane. “I 
wanted to shoot him, and I didn’t care where the ball went; that was 
his look-out. I knew the fellow was a coward, for I saw his face turn 
white when I put my hand behind for my revolver. How he groaned 
and roared when he thought I’d killed him! Hedidso. Yes!” 

“ And what followed ?” 

“T instantly gave myself up to my friend’s father, who luckily hap- 
pened to be a magistrate. I was tried and acquitted, because I proved 
the man struck me first; but I left Chicago, because I thought the rowdy’s 
friends might make a fuss, and do me some harm at night, particularly 
as I was a Lincoln man.” 

A severe punishment, I thought, for a small offence. But then I am 
one of an unchivalrous nation, and do not generally carry arms, especially 
at home. 

“Only the lowest of the low use their fists,” said an Irish-American 
gentleman to me, as we discussed this question in another far different 
place, namely, the great hall of stalagmite pillars in the Mammoth Cave 
at Kentucky. “We hold it brutal to use the fist. But,” he added, “I 
don’t understand your feelings about these things in the old country. 
Last year I went to see my brother in Ireland, and I found him constantly 
giving me the lie, though, of course, unintentionally, and in pure jocu- 
larity. ‘Brother,’ I had to say at last, ‘I know you don’t mean any 
harm, but I must really beg you not to pain me with those expressions, 
which, over in America, we consider only blood can possibly wipe out.’ 
Yes, sir, I can hardly explain to you how it jarred upon me.” 

But with two stories,—one of an intended duel and one of an at- 
tempted assassination, both of which help to illustrate the heat of 
American blood, and the carelessness with which the semi-Indian Yankee 
regards his own life and that of his enemy,—fierce shade of Colonel 
Bowie, bear with me while I write. 

A few years since, an American merchant, not unknown or unregarded 
by me, was compelled to demand payment of a debt from a banker of 
high standing in a Southern city, whose affairs, it was generally reported, 
were getting daily more and more embarrassed. The banker, after many 
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turns and windings, at last reluctantly fixed on a day for an interview 
and a settlement. The day came, the men met; the merchant calm and 
inflexibly persistent, the banker pale, uneasy, restless, and disconcerted. 
Suddenly the banker leaped to the door, double-locked it, and putting a 
revolver to the merchant’s head, swore he would blow his brains out if 
he did not instantly sign an acquittance freeing him from all charges. 
He expected to intimidate, but the miserable dastard little knew my 
friend. He knew the cheating coward did not dare to fire, and he braved 
him, and forced him at last, cowed and baffled, to open the door and let 
him forth. The instant he left the house, he went to a friend and chose 
a second, named rifles as the weapons, distance forty paces, each man 
as he fired to advance ten paces for the second shot, till one or both fell. 
Half that night, leaving his friends in his hotel-bar to drink and wrangle 
about the quarrel, the merchant spent preparing for death, alone in his 
bedroom. He would not drink, he said, because he was determined to 
kill his man. The other half he went to bed to sleep soundly, so that his 
nerves might be in full tension, and his eye and aim sure, on tle morrow. 
But at daybreak the bedroom door opened, and a friend entered, bringing 
a message of retractation from the banker. At first the merchant would 
not receive the message. He wanted no apology. Nothing but a life 
would satisfy him. It was a great crime’ he had to revenge. 

Three times repulsed, three times the herald returned, with each time 
fuller and fuller offers of contrition and abasement., The villain was a 
coward. Next day, in full Exchange, and amid friends and enemies, the 
guilty man knelt to his injured foe, and confessed his sin. Perhaps not 
cowardice bowed him, but the sense of deep contrition and shame. From 
that day till this the guilty man has never lifted up his head among 
his companions. He walks the streets of a branded and disgraced 
coward. 

Years ago this happened; yet, when the merchant told it me, his eyes 
kindled like those of a hungry wolf when he smells food, his great chest 
dilated, and his sinewy hands seemed to feel round him for his rifle. Yet 
he was as tender-hearted a man as ever kissed a child’s forehead, and, 
save when roused by insult, would not have hurt a fly. 

But what is this to stories I could tell you, on equally reliable testi- 
mony, of duels fought but yesterday in the Western States, in dark rooms, 
in saw-pits, or in open day, with knives, each combatant having his right 
arm tied to his enemy’s? And did I not visit that lively place on the 
Mississippi, where the rival staffs of the Daily Avalanche and Daily 
Mosquito used to meet every other week, and “pot” at each other with 
rifles in the open street? 

But of the attempted assassination. It was Captain Bonser of Mobile 
who told me that a year ago, having exerted himself to rescue American 
sailors from the hands of the lodging-house keepers, who get them in 
debt, and then ship them off drunk, receiving their wages for them in 
advance,—a vile system, that is worse than dry-rot to the American navy, 
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—one night, returning from a party, a notorious crimp, whom he had 
observed dodging him, suddenly fired -at him (the captain), sending a 
bullet through his hat. He (the captain) instantly ran to the nearest 
guard-house, and begged the man might be instantly arrested. Not 
they—not a man would stir. 

“Why, I guess,” said the foreman, spitting disgustfully, “ mister, you 
ain’t hurt. What on arth’s the use of troubling? Let well alone.” 

And so the man escaped. So much for the sanctity of life. These 
are hard facts, O shade of Colonel Bowie; I relate them with regret, 
yet not with any self-righteousness. When the Highlanders carried 
arms, they fought perpetually; when we English wore swords, every 
tavern-night had its duel; when we Elizabethans wore daggers, stabbings 
were perpetual. 

Yet still, O Colonel, though Indians are raging on your frontier, 
and the desperadoes of all Europe throng your cities, I still regret the 
American’s habit of carrying arms. It is hard to forgive when one has a 
pistol in the pocket and a knife next the shirt. The shot fired, the knife- 
blow struck, are too often irremediable. The fist gives time for reflection, 
and a man must be bad indeed if he does not relent before the hour or 
two it takes to pummel an enemy to death. 

Brother Jonathan! brother Jonathan! throw, then, to the butcher 
thy butchering knife, double thy fist like a man, give up gouging and 
other Indian and barbarous practices, and learn to “ fight and be friends,” 
as the good old English maxim runs. 
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Some Curions Cases. 





OnE of the tragedies to which I alluded in my “ Rough Notes,” in the 
first Number of this Magazine, has terminated on that public stage the 
gallows, with Mr. Calcraft as principal performer. <A frightful and 
awful conclusion to the career of any human being, be he ever so crimi- 
nal; more dreadful still when the man dies protesting his innocence, 
and commending his wife to public care and charity. The Murderer’s 
Widow! What a title for romance or melodrame! What abysses of 
crime and suffering and degradation does it open tous! Now, as this 
man was convicted upon evidence purely circumstantial, and tried by 
one jury only, there are some people who do not hesitate to express 
their belief in his innocence, although their doubts grow fainter, and 
their protests are less loud, now that they have ceased to be of any prac- 
tical use. I have heard some women, in most worldly matters sensible 
enough, declare that it was impossible, or at any rate highly improbable, 
that a man could be a murderer who displayed the tender solicitude 
about those near and dear to him which Mullins did. They forget, 
these tender-hearted but illogical ladies, Lord Byron’s hero Conrad the 
Corsair, with his 
“ One virtue and a thousand crimes.” 

They forget that, on their trial at Edinburgh, the cold-blooded and sys- 
tematic murderer Burke manifested heartfelt exultation at the acquittal 
of his wife, although he felt that his own fate was certain. Has not that 
great moralist Dr. Johnson said, with his usual sense and wisdom, 
that vanity does not forsake a man even in his dying hour? Why, look 
at the well-known case of Eugene Aram. He committed an atrocious 
murder, actuated by the love of gain,—in many respects just such a 
murder as that perpetrated by Mullins,—and yet, in the highly-argu- 
mentative, elegant, and unimpassioned address which he made to the 
jury, he would not condescend to be guilty of falsehood—the perhaps 
pardonable falsehood of denying his guilt. He seems to have studiously 
avoided it ;* nor would he make any pathetic appeal ad misericordiam, 
which doubtless he could have done in a high strain of sustained elo- 
quence. Many of the last words he wrote before he attempted suicide 
would not have misbecome the lips of Christian martyrdom.t The man- 


* The judge who tried him almost taunted him with this. The jury, it is said, 
were about to acquit him before they heard the evidence summed up. 

+ These were some of them: “‘I solicitously recommend myself to the Eternal 
and Almighty Being, the God of Nature, if I have done amiss. But, perhaps I 
have not; and I hope this thing will never be imputed to me. Though I am now 
stained by malevolence, and suffer by prejudive, I hope to rise fair and unblemished. 
My life was not polluted, my morals irreproachable, and my opinions orthodox. I 
slept sound till three o'clock, awaked, and then writ these lines: 
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ner of any man’s ezit from the world depends more upon his nervous 
system than any thing else. Saints have been mentally tortured in the 
hour of dissolution, while men of bad lives, and with sin-burdened con- 
sciences, have welcomed with a smile the King of Terrors, and played 
with the javelin of the great enemy. 

I was compelled to conclude my last Article in a manner painfully 
abrupt, and apparently inconsequential. The intelligent reader, how- 
ever, will have gathered two or three conclusions which I very briefly 
indicated. L/mphasis gratid, I will repeat them. 

Ist. We are incapable of judging of the merits of any case in a 
satisfactory manner unless present at the trial. A written report, how- 
ever diffuse, is more or less inaccurate,—at least, I have always found it 
to be so in cases in which I have been employed as counsel, or, when 
unemployed, I have been a careful auditor and spectator,—for it is ne- 
cessary to be both. So much depends upon the general manner and 
demeanour of witnesses, which no report, however careful, can convey. 
So much depends upon advocacy, which may sometimes be strong, but is 
more often weak. Of this we can only judge by hearing it, and watch- 
ing its effect upon the jury. I cite a clear and forcible statement on 
this subject which I have read since I commenced this series. 

“The true principle appears to me to be to estimate the value of 
evidence entirely by the effect which it does in fact produce upon the 
minds of those who hear it. The value of evidence is surely measured 
as exactly by the state of mind which it produces as a force is measured 
by the weight which it will lift. Ifa set of circumstances are put in 
evidence which, though consistent with the prisoner's innocence, leave no 
doubt at all in the minds of those who hear of them as to his guilt, the 
evidence does as much, produces as great an effect, and is therefore 
experimentally proved to be as strong, as if they had been inconsistent 
with his innocence.”* How rash, then, of inconsiderate folk, who, from 
newspaper reports, often carelessly read, point their suspicions without 
reticence or reserve at some one individual, as in the case of the Road 
mystery ! 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 
But in the case of newspaper reports we apply neither the auricular nor 
ocular tests. 


Come, pleasing rest, eternal slumber fall, 
Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all; 
Calm and composed my soul her journey takes ; 
No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches. 
Adieu! thou sun, all bright like her arise ; 
Adicu! fair friends, and all that’s good and wise.’ 
“ These lines, found along with the foregoing, were supposed to be written by 
Aram just before he cut himself with the razor.” Annual Register, 1759, p. 362. 
* The Characteristics of English Criminal Law. By Fitzjames Stephen, LL.B. 
Cambridge Essays. 1857. 
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2d. Circumstantial evidence is in its nature so difficult, so likely to 
mislead the mind of a comparatively uneducated man, that I again 
venture to suggest, that in all cases where the penalty is death there 
should be, if the first trial does not end in an acquittal, the power of 
moving for a new trial,—and that trial should be before a special jury, 
z.é@. a jury composed of men of better education than common juries 
usually are. I am far from saying that there should not be the right of 
moving for a new trial in all criminal cases where the presiding judge 
would certify that any doubt in his mind existed about the verdict, or 
where counsel were prepared to say that he had misdirected the jury. 
The only chance of the escape of an innocent man condemned now, is an 
argument beture the Court of Criminal Appeal on any nice legal techni- 
cality that may arise,—and in most cases there is not even the chance of 
this arising. His other hope may be an appeal made by means of 
petition to the Home Secretary. This is surely of all the least satisfac- 
tory. ‘The Minister of the Home Office may, in the first place, not be 
alawyer. In the next, he has to judge of the merits of the case, not 
from oral testimony, but from a written report. It appears very un- 
reasonable that he should disturb the verdict of twelve men who have 
seen and heard the witnesses, and who have heard counsel on both sides, 
especially when the judge, as in the case of Dr. Smethurst, concurs in 
that verdict. A new trial before a special jury would, at any rate, be 
more rational than this. 

So strongly has this doubt about the unsatisfactory nature of cireum- 
stantial evidence been felt, that under the Civil Law the evidence of two 
witnesses was required in capital cases; and Jeremy Bentham proposed 
that a jury should declare what were the odds as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused,—whether tive to one, seven to one, or ten to one,— 
and that, unless a certain degree of probability (c.g. seven to one) were 
arrived at, punishment should not be inflicted. How far this would be 
practicable it is not my business here to discuss. I did not propose to 

-Write a treatise on criminal jurisprudence, nor even an exhaustive or 
methodical treatise on evidence; nor a systematic essay on circum- 
stantial evidence, in a popular style; but some “ Notes,’ made while 
reading some of the best books on the subject, and a few cases to be 
found in the Reports.* IfI succeed in sending my Jay reader to the 
Reports,—to Cobbett’s State Trials,—to Townsend's Modern State 
Trials,—to Wills’s Essay on Circumstantial Evidence, a clever book, 
quite as well suited to the layman as to the lawyer,—to Mr. Burke’s 
Romance of the Forum,—to the Sessions Reports of the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, and other sources of information to which these works will 





* To my professional brethren need I recommend the following authorities ? 
Best's Principles of Evidence; Best on Presumptions; Taylor on Evidence; Green- 
leaf on Evidence; Masgardus de Probationibus; Menochius de Prasumptionibus ; 
Glassford ; Gresley; Philips and Amos ; Joy on Confessions ; Corpus Juris Glossa- 
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tum; Mittermaier, Traité de la Preuve en Matiére Criminelle. 
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lead them,—I am sure he or she will thank me for much of what Dr. 
Johnson called “useful pleasure.” Meanwhile, I propose, with less am- 
bitious attempt, to mention “‘somE Curious Casgs,” and to remark 
upon them in my own gossiping and egotistical way. 

Here is a curious story, told by a London police detective officer to a re- 
lation of mine. I vary no important fact, and merely alter names. Henry 
Ranthorpe was a literary man; he had made some slight success as a pro- 
vincial journalist and a political pamphleteer. He had a tragedy in his 
trunk, a plot of a comedy in his head, and one five-pound note in his 
pocket; and he must needs come up, in the naughtiness of his heart, 
stirred by 

“ That last infirmity of noble mind,” 

to win golden opinions and earn golden sovereigns in the great world of 
London. He had, moreover, made what is called an improvident marriage, 
that is, he had married a pretty girl without a farthing, who nevertheless 
was a very good wife. ‘They were as happy as the res angusta would per- 
mit them to be. ‘They took cheap lodgings in “the wilds of Pimlico.” 
The tragedy had not been accepted (tragedies never are); at least the 
manager had not,vouchsafed a reply. Nevertheless, he worked at the 
comedy laboriously and hopefully. As he had, however, not been for 
years in a London theatre, he thought, wisely enough, that it would con- 
siderably assist him if he saw a play acted at the house where he intended 
his five acts to be brought out. He had no special interest with actors or 
critics by which to secure an “ order ;” and his wife agreed with him that 
the expenditure of half a crown, low as their finances were, would neverthe- 
less be a wise outlay. Meanwhile a pair of boots, the only shoe-leather 
which he had brought with him from the country, had become so heelless, 
dilapidated, and shabby, that he made an investment in a pair of cheap 
shoes, and discarded the ruined bluchers. How to dispose of them was 
now his difficulty. He was ashamed to give them away at his lodgings; 
and they were not, after a grave consultation on the subject between his 
wife and himself, deemed worthy of repair. He proposed taking them 
out into the street at night, and wilfully making away with them, when 
the uxor placens descried a dusty-looking cupboard high up in the wall 
of the bed-room, into which he threw his once-serviceable boots. The cup- 
board-door would not close; but the cupboard being high up and ina 
corner, the bluchers did not show. 

He started on his trip to the Temple of Thespis, leaving his fond and 
self-denying little wife to her tea, her needlework, and her anticipations of his 
report of the evening’s entertainment. He entered the pit-entrance of the 

Theatre just after the first rush of half-past-six punctual folk had 
gone in; deposited his solitary half-crown, the only money which, with the 
exception of a few pence, he had about him; and received his check-ticket, 
and was about to pass on, full of disappointment at not having been earlier, 
and of excitement at the prospect of a little novel amusement. To his in- 
tense astonishment, he had scarcely proceeded a yard when the money- 
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taker called out to him and a policeman who was standing by simulta- 
neously. The man in the little box had twisted the half-crown, which was 
a bad one; was gesticulating wildly, and declaiming incoherently ; and 
Henry Ranthorpe, in a few moments, was in the custody of the officer in 
blue. It was in vain that he protested his innocence, produced his card, 
gave his address, mentioned the names of two or three friends he knew in 
London. The money-taker winked knowingly to the officer, who smiled 
tranquilly ; and to the station-house they went. ‘The inspector took the 
charge, heard the evidence, and he was placed in a wretched dark cell, 
where a riotous drunkard was singing and crying in turns. Afraid to 
alarm his wife by sending to her to state the misfortune that had befallen 
him, he secured, by the good offices of the inspector, who was struck with 
his respectable appearance and his manner,a messenger, whom he sent with 
a note to his landlord, and to a friend in Piccadilly, who was a respectable 
householder. They arrived, and gave so satisfactory an account of him, 
that the inspector, overstepping his duty, I think, permitted him to go; 
and he reached home rather earlier than his wife expected him, with very 
little to say about the comedy which he was to have enjoyed, but with a 
full and impassioned narrative of the calamity that had befallen him. They 
sat together over their crust of bread-and-cheese and glass of beer, vowing 
vengeance against the manager of the theatre and his employés, and dis- 
cussing the expediency of bringing an action for false imprisonment. 
They little knew how really narrow the escape had been. <A few days 
afterwards, Ranthorpe observed the ugly old boots protruding a little at 
the cupboard-door. To get rid of this eye-sore, he took a chair, placed his 
trunk upon it, and opened the dusty cupboard, in order to effectually secrete 
the boots. You may endeavour to imagine his astonishment when, in 
moving them, he descried two large bags. ‘They were very heavy; and what 
do you suppose they contained? ONE HUNDRED BAD HALF-CROWNS 
EACH. There could be no doubt about their quality. He showed them to 
his wife, whose astonishment was as great as his own. They began to 
entertain strange suspicions about the landlord ; and next began to reflect 
that, after what had happened at the theatre, he would probably suspect 
them. They, however, rang the bell, summoned the worthy householder, 
and showed him the useless and dangerous booty. They were relieved, 
however, by seeing his broad countenance, at first filled with amazement 
and distraction, suddenly illuminated with a glance of profound penetra- 
tion, and a smile of self-satisfied sagacity. ‘I quite understand it now, 
ma’am,” said their host, addressing Mrs. Ranthorpe. ‘Some months ago, 
two young men came one day and took these rooms. They gave me no 
reference, but offered to pay in advance, which, as I always like to be on 
the safe side, I allowed them to do. Their hours were very strange ; but 
they came in and went out very quiet, and gave but a very little trouble. 
Indeed, my missus said they were the best lodgers we had had for this many 
a day. The money was regular, and, what seems odd now, none of it 
bad. One day they went out together, after they had been in this house 
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eight weeks ; and from that day to this, I have never seen or heard of 
them. ‘They certainly were very mysterious, and never told what their 
occupation was. A few clothes they left are up-stairs in a chest of drawers 
now, and a carpet-bag and a portmanteau. I did have my suspicions, 
which I mentioned to the old woman, when I saw that two young men 
somewhat answering to their description had been tried at the Old Bailey, 
and sentenced to transportation.” 

Here ends this cwrious case. But suppose upon his arrest at the theatre 
officers had been sent to search his lodgings, and the two bags, as they 
would have certainly been, found. His wife could not have been a wit- 
ness, the possession of a bad half-crown, and the finding of two bags of 
bad half-crowns in his bed-room, his poverty, his almost friendlessness in 
London,—must not these facts have inevitably caused his conviction. Of 
what avail, against all this, witnesses to character? Of what avail the 
ingenuity and eloquence of counsel. The landlord of the house, so wise 
after the event, would probably have directed his suspicions immediately 
to his new lodgers, and the fact of Ranthorpe sitting up alone at late 
hours of the night to write, and other facts having in them some scintilla 
of suspicion, would have been marshalled against him in compact array 
by the barrister prosecuting for the Mint. And this would have been a 
case of purely circumstantial evidence. The moral of the story is too 
obvious—the danger which a jury is always in of convicting an innocent 
man. This ambitious young Jittérateur might have been torn from his 
affectionate little wife, two hopeful and loving hearts broken, two respect- 
able families disgraced, and a career of subsequent repute and usefulness 
nipped in the bud. 

I by no means am of opinion that in cases of circumstantial evidence 
juries always err on the side of severity. Although I have, in the course 
of a short professional experience, seen three or four innocent persons 
convicted, I have seen five times that number of guilty escape. I am 
giving of course only my own opinion, but on cases to which I gave the 
most unremitting attention. In Wills’s Zssay on Circumstantial Evidence 
two cases may be found in which the verdict of the jury appears to be 
in exact disproportion to the amount of evidence. My space will not 
permit me to quote them at length, but they will repay perusal. The 
first is that of Belaney (Wills’s Circ. Ev. p. 159), a surgeon, who was 
tried at the Old Bailey in 1844. He was tried for poisoning his wife. 
There was motive, for she had made her will in his favour; he refused to 
send for a doctor, saying that he was one himself, and that his wife had 
heart complaint. Prussic acid was found in her stomach. The prisoner 
had bought prussic acid the day before his wife’s death. His defence 
was, that he had bought the prussic acid for a complaint of his own (and 
it was proved that such a prescription had been given to him), that he 
accidentally broke the bottle, poured the prussic acid into a tumbler, and 
that his wife, mistaking it for some Epsom salts which was near it, in his 
absence took the deadly poison. In answer to this letters were pro- 
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duced to show that he had written a series of inconsistent falsehoods 
about her illness. The jury acquitted him. The case which Mr. Stephen 
has quoted from Wills in contrast to this ( Wills, p. 192), is that of John 
Donellan, tried at Warwick in 1781, for the murder, by poison, of his 
brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius Boughton.* The facts are far weaker 
than in the case I have just quoted. ‘The medical evidence for the pro- 
secution was very meagre ; and for the defence the celebrated John Hunter 
swore that the symptoms might have arisen from other causes, and that 
the appearances on dissection arose from putrefaction. The jury convicted, 
and Donellan was hanged. 

Now upon these cases I do not attempt to dogmatise, for I am judg- 
ing of them by reports. I merely cite the opinion of others that as ver- 
dicts they were illogical; and if so, they prove my proposition that cir- 
cumstantial evidence is in its nature so difficult a kind of evidence, that in 
cases of life and death it should be tested by scientific and not by un- 
learned men. 

For such sad miscarriages of justice as the cases I have previously 
mentioned of Eliza Fenning, Ambrose Gwynneth, and others, Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen consoles himself in a philosophical way (p. 37) : 

“It is easy, as a matter of rhetoric,” he writes, ‘to say that it is better 
that ten guilty persons should escape than that one innocent one should 
suffer; but it would be absurd to attempt to maintain, as a matter of logie, 
that it was better that ten thousand guilty persons should escape than that 
one innocent one should suffer. Zhe occasional condemnation of the innocent 
is an unavoidable evil which will happen under all systems ; and just as we know 
when a railway is made that a certain number of people will be killed in 
muking it, so we know that whenever a nation administers justice it will 
sometimes punish innocent men.” 

This is so true that it is truistic; but it is not the less frightful to 
contemplate its reality. By most jealously admitting that this is the case, 
by most earnestly striving that it shall not be so, by arriving even at a 
perhaps Utopian perfection in the administration of the law, shall we alone. 
succeed in making these miscarriages of justice less frequent. I have 
suggested two remedies. Mr. Stephen adds another, which I cheerfully 
quote and endorse (p. 38): 

“There is, however, one special cause of such catastrophes which is 
peculiar to our own procedure, and which might be easily removed. J allude 
to the extraordinary haste with which trials are at times conducted. Bellingham 
shot Mr. Perceval, was arrested, committed, tried, and hung (qy. hanged ?), 
within little more than a week, and was therefore prevented from setting up the 
defence of madness. I myself heard a man sentenced to death on one Friday 
for amurder committed on the preceding Friday. The prisoner's appear- 
ance was imbecile, and he was known to suffer from epileptic fits. He was 





* “Tt was stated by counsel, but does not appear in proof, that on attaining twenty- 
one Sir Theodosius would have been entitled absolutely to an estate of 20001. per 
annum, which, in the event of his dying under that age, would have descended to 
Mr. Donellan.” Wills, p. 142. 
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pardoned on the ground of insanity, but not a word was said of this in court; 
and he was not even defended, except by a gentleman to whom the judge 
handed the depositions from the bench after the trial had begun, and who 
was not only unacquainted with the facts, but heard the evidence for the 
first time in court.”* 

The indecent haste of Bellingham’s trial, and of the one just quoted 
by Mr. Stephen, stand in disreputable contrast, as far as the duration of 
the proceedings is concerned, with some celebrated French causes célébres. 
The trial of the monk Leotade+ began on the 7th, and lasted until the 
26th of February 1848. It was broken off on account of the revolution 
and recommenced on the 16th of March, and ended on the 4th of April. 
Palmer’s, the longest criminal trial of modern days, was shorter than this, 
and Palmer’s was a case which required a vast amount of scientific evi- 
dence for the prosecution and for the defence, whereas Leotade was tried 
for rape and murder. The evidence in the case was purely circumstan- 
tial; but the facts are too numerous to admit even of a short summary in 
this paper. 

The presence or absence of any one prominent fact in a case has an 
especial tendency to mislead the “twelve intelligent men.” The counsel 
who, in defending a man for stealing something from a cart, asked a wit- 
ness whether he saw the pigs in the cart, and how many pigs there were, 
imported the pigs into the case most ingeniously, though unprofessionally. 
There were no pigs at all, except in the fertile imagination of the counsel. 
The chairman of Quarter Sessions was either deaf or careless, or both, and 
the jury, readily accepting the fiction of the presence of the pigs, discredited 
a witness who had not seen them, and acquitted the prisoner.’ On the 
other hand, in cases of murder or of cutting and wounding, the display of 
some instrument or other, whether it be the right one or not, has a most 
prejudicial effect against a prisoner on the mind of ajury. About two 
years ago, at the Spring Assizes, I was defending a man for murder ; and 
although the case for the prosecution was conducted in the most fair and 
temperate manner as far as the opening speech of counsel and the exami- 
nation in chief of witnesses were concerned, yet in the witness-box were 
displayed a hideous-looking knife, and the clothes of the deceased satu- 
rated with blood. I observed what an effect these had upon the jury ; and 
when I addressed them, I endeavoured to throw ridicule upon the theatri- 
cal display that had been made of the garments and the knife. On the 
identity of the weapon, owing to some facts connected with the way in 
which it was said to be found, and its subsequent custody, I threw con- 
siderable doubt, and quoted the following case from Taylor’s Medical 
Jurisprudence, cap. xxii. p. 253: 

“Tt sometimes happens on a criminal investigation that a weapon is 
presented to a medical witness, and he is required to say whether the wound 
found on the body of a person was produced by it. On the certainty ofa 





* At the Northampton Assizes in 1855. 
+ Procés du Frére Leotade, Leipsig, 1851. 
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weapon being used, it is not uncommon for prisoners, even when found 
guilty upon the clearest evidence, to declare that no weapon was employed 
by them, but that the wound had been occasioned by accidental circum- 
stances. A witness should remember that he is seldom in a position to 
swear that a particular weapon produced at a trial must have been used by 
the prisoner; he is only justified in saying that the wound was caused either 
by it or one similar to it. In reference to this subject, Schwoier relates the 
following case. A man was stabbed by another in the face, and a knife with 
the blade entire was brought forward as circumstantial evidence against him, 
the surgeon having declared that the wound must have been caused by this 
knife. The wounded person recovered ; but a year afterwards an abscess 
formed in the face, and the broken point of the real weapon was discharged 
from it. The wound could not therefore have been produced by the knife 
which was brought forward as evidence against the prisoner at the trial. 
(Lehre von dem Kindermorde.)” 

This case seemed to have much effect on the jury ; and as in cross-examina- 
tion I had “ got out” some facts about a fall which the deceased had while 
struggling with the prisoner on a door-step where there was a scraper, 
they were doubtful whether a knife was used or not, and they found a 
verdict of manslaughter. 

Whether against or in favour of the accused, any one tangible and 
prominent fact is of great moment with uneducated men, who do not, in con- 
sidering their verdict, remember the whole of the evidence they have heard, 
or comprehend the nice connection that may exist between facts apparently 
isolated. The missing night-gown in the mystery of the Road murder, 
like the blood-stained garment in the case of Beatrice Cenci, may be very 
important; or, on the other hand, its discovery might not give the slight- 
est clue to the perpetrator of the crime ; and its absence, though it would 
naturally seem part of the awful tragedy, may be totally unconnected 
with it. 

I have more than once spoken of the great danger of circumstantial 
evidence, and there can be no doubt but that it does require the most acute 
and patient examination of it to prevent its occasionally misleading us. 
Our best safeguard lies in the rigid strictness with which the rules of 
evidence are observed in English courts. It would be impossible that in 
any court of ours matters likely to prejudice the prisoner could be intro- 
duced, unless before the most incompetent of the “ great incompetent un- 
paid.” All facts irrelevant to the issue, all hearsay, are carefully excluded. 
The very form of question is so scrupulously watched by counsel for the 
prisoner, that it is not uncommon to hear lengthy and learned arguments 
arise solely on that, or the exact words of the question at last framed by 
the presiding judge. In this respect our courts contrast most favourably 
with those of most other countries, and certainly with those of France. 
Any reader who knows the reports of the celebrated trial of Madame 
Laffarge for the poisoning of her husband,* must have read with disgust 





* There is an interesting article on the subject in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 
Ixxv. The Editor of this Magazine was present at the trial, and heard Orfila’s state- 
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the questions put to the accused by the judge, and with still more abhor- 
rence the tone and animus of M. Decoux, the Avocat-general. The 
Acte d’Accusation itselfis a document which it is impossible to read with- 
out the warmest indignation, for it imports into the case topics of prejudice 
which the most unscrupulous counsel in England would not venture to 
touch even when roused by any vehement antagonism on the part of counsel 
for the defence. 

It is by a jealous observation of the rules of evidence, by clever 
courageous advocacy, and by public trials fully reported, that the life and 
liberty of those accused can best be protected, or the violated majesty of the 
laws be vindicated ; and we shall best do this by not giving too unquestion- 
ing or blind an adherence to the theory, that circumstantial evidence is in 
its nature so satisfactory and convincing; for it has been demonstrated by 
sad experience that Paley’s aphorism must be accepted with reserve, and 
that “ circumstances can lie.” 

Tn conclusion, I cite a paragraph from Mr. Pitt Taylor’s work on evi- 
dence : 


“ Tf ‘cireumstances’ mean—and they can have no other meaning—those 
facts which lead to the inference of the fact in issue, they not only can, but 
constantly do, lie; or in other words, the conclusion deduced from them is 
often false. Thus when at Melita the viper fastened on St. Paul's hand, 
the barbarians said among themselves, ‘ No doubt this man is a murderer; 
but when they saw that no harm came to him, ‘they changed their minds, 


and said that he was a god.’ Here both conclusions were alike false.* So 
in Macbeth, the master-poct of nature has described Lennox, Macduff, and 
the other chieftains as erroneously assuming, first, that the grooms had mur- 
dered their king, ‘ because their hands and faces were all badged with blood, 
so were their daggers, which unwiped were found upon their pillows ;’ and 
next, that ‘they were suborned’ by the king's two sons who had ‘stolen 
away and fled.’ It is no answer to say that these are mere instances of 
hasty and illogical inferences, which display only the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the persons by whom they were drawn, and that the ‘ circum- 
stances which cannot lie’ are such as necessarily lead to a certain conclusion. 
Who is to decide on this necessity? Throw a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence into the form of a syllogism, and it will be found that the major pre- 
miss rests solely on the erring experience of the tribunal to whom it is 
presented. Besides, these very circumstances must be proved, like direct 
facts, by witnesses who are equally capable with others of deceiving or 
being deceived. So that in no sense is it possible to say that a conclusion 
drawn from cireumstantial evidence can amount to absolute certainty, or in 
other words, that cireumstances cannot lie.” (Vol. i. p. 76.) 





ment in answer to Raspail, that he could get as much arsenic out of the table before 
him, or out of the body of M. le President himself, as had been found in the body of 
M. Laffarge. 

“# So when Jacob saw Joseph’s coat of many colours stained with kid’s blood, 
«he knew it, and said, It is my son’s coat ; an evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph 
is without doubt rent in pieces.’ (Cfenesis xxxvili. 33.)” 
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Are they gone at last? am I left to my rest? 

Alone with the snake at my wild heart’s core! 
Through the hateful day, from the East to the West, 
The sun has shone down on song, dance, and jest— 

On a love that is mine no more! 


The Orient sky is white and still, 

A pale moon wanes in the pearly South, 
The wind sighs cold o’er the pine-clad hill, 
Like the moaning breath all dank and chill, 

From a dying sleeper’s mouth. 


Woe worth the hour when I was born! 
Must the clay live on when the soul has fled ? 
O God! to rise with the glaring morn, 
To wring out the dregs of my cup of scorn, 
When my heart and my brain are dead! 


What have I to do with hopes or with fears ? 

For he will marry Eleanor Gray, 
Though he swore he had loved me from childhood’s years, 
Had lived in my smiles, had worshiped my tears, 

And she—came yesterday ! 


Blithely she prated of that and this— 
My chosen friend, with her faithless smile ; 
“‘ She had heard of my fortune, my hopes, my bliss, 
“« She gave me joy”—with a Judas kiss—. 
Glancing at him the while. 


And in that glance I was bought and sold— 

Not in vain was the net spread out for that bird ; 
He was so gallant, so gracious, and bold! 
Poor, greedy, and vain, she wanted his gold, 

And lured him without a word. 
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By a droop of the lashes, a turn of the lip, 
By the languid wreathe of her syren neck ; 
By the lightest touch of her finger-tip, 
‘By the idlest sound her tongue let slip, 
She held his breath at her beck. 


Yesternight, at the even-song, 

They wandered and murmured under the trees; 
All to-day, ’mid the wondering throng, 
Heedless who marked him, reckless how long 

He sat at Eleanor’s knees. 


His eager lips would fluttering seek 
Her dainty hand—why, mine is as fair! 

Or rashly hover so close to her cheek, 

That she feigned to blush —that maiden meek, 
Yet smiled as she bade him beware! 


What can she boast that I am not worth, 
Save her wanton smile and the false blue eyes? 
What evil spell was cast at her birth 
That she should thus beggar to uttermost dearth 
The soul where my treasure lies ? 


My life-thread was spun out to-night, 
Snapt without mercy, or hope, or aid; 

On the earth, on the sky, emblazoned bright, 

I read what was done ‘neath the still moonlight, 
What was said in the jasmine shade. 


Broken it came—* Love, take this ring.” 
“Twas hers !”——“ Nay, I swear it, I love but thee ; 
Oh, stony heart for so poor a thing, 
To doubt me!” the easy song to sing 
To an old, old melody. 


Then a deathly pause. The odour faint 

Of the jasmine flowers crept over my brow; 
But their pure sweet breath was a graveyard taint, 
And a graveyard knell was the tender plaint 

Of the traitor’s pleading vow. 
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“ But thy troth-plight given to Isabel ?” 
He laughed aloud—“ What are words but air ? 
All love to her is an empty spell, 
My home will be cold as a convent-cell, 
And dull as a hermit’s prayer.” 


n 
= 


Nay, nay, she is fair”—“ As a saint of snow !” 


“ And kind”—* As the beams of a wintry moon. 
Oh, love, let me gather the honeyed glow 
On thy ripe red lips, like roses which blow 

In the fire of an Eastern noon !” 


Then slow, slow kisses—and melting eyes 

Gazed each into each. Oh, the maddening pain! 
The torture-rack when her soft replies 
Gave a welcome warm to the passionate sighs 

That never were breathed in vain! 


Oh, let me die, let me die ere morn !— 

Through the dim wood-paths see a shadow glide ; 
When the chilly East grew crimson with dawn, 
And the world awoke, the lady was gone; 

They sought her far and wide. 


In haste and in fear, for a sudden word 

Was spoken among them which froze their blood ; 
And the sound of hurrying feet was heard, 
And wide wild eyes, where a terror stirred, 

Gazed into the dark pool's flood. 


For wide blank eyes with a glassy stare 
Looked up into theirs from amid the nest 

Of pale lily-blossoms which starred her hair, 

Their serpent stems, round her bosom fair, 
Had stifled her into rest. 


The water-grasses grew thick and rank, 
Where she lay so calm ; the marsh-reeds tall 
Had woven a veil, which idly sank 
O’er her slender limbs, and the sedges dank 
Had made her a velvet pall. 
. . * * * * 
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And could he marry Eleanor Gray, 

With her false blue eyes and her wanton grace, 
While his own true love in her beauty lay, 
Slain by his falsehood in one short day, 

With the murder-brand on her face ? 


Ay, the deed was done—the bond was tied 
That knit his guilt to its curse for life ; 

The soft mask fell from his smiling bride, 

And a mocking demon stood by his side, 
To rend his soul with strife. 


No cold calm home—a finger of flame 
Wrote Heaven's dark brand on his blighted fate ; 
When no heir was born to his ancient name, 
When she bartered him and her soul for shame, 
And love grew to loathing hate. 


*Tis a sad old tale : o'er the uplands dun, 

To the place of death where the March winds rave, 
A wand'rer, whose race is well-nigh run, 
Comes lone and weary at set of sun, 

To weep at Isabel’s grave. 














